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MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  DEPUTY  UNDER  f-ECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

(ACQUISITION  REFORM) 

FROM:  Team  Leader,  Oversight  and  Review  Process  Action  Team 

SUBJECT:  Final  Repon  Oversight  and  Review  Process  Action  Team 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  chartered  this  Process  Action  Team  to  "...develop  within  90  days  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  reengineer  the  oversight  and  review  process  for  systems  acquisition,  in  both  the  Components  and 
OSD,  to  make  it  more  effective  and  efficient,  while  maintaining  an  appropriate  level  of  oversight."  On  behalf 
of  the  team,  I  am  privileged  to  present  you  our  final  report. 

This  report  offers  30  ccmcrete  recommendations  for  improving  the  process  plus  three  others  to  implement 
the  recommendations  senior  DoD  leadership  decides  to  undertake.  We  have  included  an  implementation 
plan  for  each  recommendation  to  allow  the  reengineering  to  get  off  to  a  fast  start 

This  was  a  difficult  task  for  the  Process  Action  Team.  Nonetheless,  through  a  lot  of  sweat,  persistence  and 
teamwork,  we  have  crafted  a  report  that  reflects  a  consensus  team  view.  We  are  proud  of  that  fact— the 
process  worked! 

You  should  also  note  that  the  Team,  again  by  consensus,  recommended  that  some  of  their  numbers  be  core 
members  on  a  follow-on  team  to  implement  the  recommendations.  1  interpret  this  as  reflective  of  their 
common  commitment  to  the  product  they  produced-another  sign  that  the  process  worked! 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  lead  this  team. 
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THE  CHARTER 


.EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


.  It. -ra -Kv-*-  -i 


In  AcquisitiM  Rqfdnn:  A  Mandate  for  Ckmge.  the  Secretiiy  of  Defense,  William  Peny, 
concluded  “...DoD  has  been  able  to  develop  and  acquire  the  best  weapons  «n<l  support 
^sterns  in  the  world.  DoD  and  cogtr^tor  personnel  acconipiished  tMs  feat  lujt  because 
offee  [acqui^NSboJ  system,  but  in^te  l^HTIKnd  so  at  a  |xioe-botfa  m  terms  of 

sheer  expense  to  the  nation  and  eroded  public  oonfidHsoc  in  the  DoD  aoquisitioo  system. 

It  is  a  price  the  nation  can  no  longer  affxd  to  pay...It  [DoD]  most  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
acquisition  process  by  the  dimmation  of  activities  that,  alAough  being  performed 
by  many  dedicated  and  hard  working  personnel  are  not  necessary  or  cost  effective 
in  today*s  environaicart.”*  -  ? 


Therefore,  as  part  ofa  bold  plan  to  reengineer  the  entire  acquigtkHi  process,  the  Secretary 
chartered  a  Process  Action  Tgam  to  “M.develep  wtthin  days«  a  coraprdieadve  plan 

to  reengineer  the  oversi^t  and  review  process  for  systems  aeqnisitioa,  in  both  the 
Components  and  OSD,  to  make  it  more  effective  and  efficient,  whfle  maintaiBiwg  aw 
appropriate  level  of  oversight**^ 

OBJECTIVES 

Our  recommendations  will- 

•  Help  field  what  the  warfl^ter  needs  when  be  needs  k.  Oversight  nd 
review  must  contribute  to  this  basic  objective.  The  reengineered  process 
should  fadlhate  getting  quality  protfaictt  to  the  user  fester,  better  and  cheaper. 

>».  '  3v.. 

•  Demand  acconntabil^  by  atatching  managerial  authority  with 
respousfldUty.  Thoae  m  the  executing  d*«in  abfRild  decisions;  those 
outside  the  cxeoiting  chain  should  not  have  the  audioiity  to  either  or 

^  delay  dedsiotts.  Furthermore,  foe  oversi^  and  review  process  should  vat  the 
'authority  to  make  decisions  at  foe  lowest  level  possible  and  hold  accountable 
those  who  make  foe  deeiaioa. 


r- 


'  Peoy.  WniiaBi.  “Aaqaiatiaa  Refcnn:  AMiwhlf  fatOm^’‘D^atseIssmt», 
Defawe,  VoL  9,  Na  10,  pp.  1.5. 


DC:  US 


*  Pay.  wain.  Chirtu  hr  he  PRxw  Adim  Ten  «  fte  Owni^  and  Rme^VdK  Syueos  Aoqiini^ 
Process,  Wadungto.  DC:  US  Depamint  ^Define.  Ann.  2S.  I9M.  p.  3. 


IP 


.  V  ‘ 


^'  r: 


®  Promote  flexibility  %iid  csicourage  innovafloa  based  oa  motaal  tmst«  risk 
imaaageaiihat  aad  program  perfov’vmscs. 

shcsuld  be  grounded  m  t  bask  prenise  that  those  £^sest  to  tbe  infcxmaskm 

have  mt^rity  sad  cxunpeteace  and  maj  be  tnisce<!  to  itJcc  rea&*aable 
d^ffoas  The  ih^ccss  sdxjiild  really  tiiloraWe  de^sding  w^^cm  sich 
fibers  is  the  inherent  program  risk  and  comfdesdty,  the  program  manage*  s 
experience,  flse  {HOgram’s  history,  total  dollar  value.  Congressional  interest 
and  similar  &cttMi.  v  -  - 

•  Foster  constant  teamwork  among  everyone  wbo  Is  a  stakehiMer. 
Teamwork  d^tends  on  everyone  sharing  a  «>mmon  goal.  That  amamon  <m* 
unifying  goal  is  optinami^  the  product  to  be  defivaed  to  the  warSgto. 

®  Activ^y  promote  program  stabSity.  The  ovcra^it  wA  process 
should  acknowledge  the  disruptive  influence  that  ddayed  dedskms  and 
dedsicm  revi^  have  on  programs  The  proce^  should  dei^  or  i^o 
df»ra^r>nR  only  in  those  circumstances  there  is  ccmopellmg  e^eoce  flat 
an  dedsion  would  be  inqiiudeot  orflsal  apcevimis  <toaon  nm 

fitaDy  flaw^. 

*  Balance  the  value  of  oversight  and  review  with  its  costs.  One  of  the  chief 
flmctions  of  oversight  and  review  is  to  provide  the  decision  wtksr  with  tim^, 

accurate  information  with  which  to  mate  d^skuMr-hiit  not  at  any  cost.  We 

want  an  oversi^  and  review  process  that  has  EiJ  added  vahie-cmc  where  the 
fitm»  (k^ar,  manpow©*  and  opportunity  costs  of  the  overa^  review  are 
dearly  outwdg^ied  by  flte  add^  value  to  the  det^km  m^er. 


that  DoD  leara  from  what  has  wiwked  for  industry  and  for  some  hi^ 


'  i^ypre^riate  stewardship  of  the  public  monies. 


^  Preskl^il's  Bte  Cgmss^&si^ 


timm^&si^MasmgpssssL  A&camtaiBr  ActsoiL  ARqOTtsoite 

WasM^gs®,  IX:  AfsA  19S6,  pp.  H-i3.  - 


OUR  VISION 


The  team  coQaborativdy  de^op^  a  broad  v^on  for  Uie  ree^gjnee^  process.  We  saw 
tiBsasacociKr8torie  taAforour^"*ifedL"yefediftBtt  ^Scn  g^fteaaflt^^  asaw  ' 


ourseives  that  eve^r  ekmeat  oftte  reeogiaeengg  was  moviitg  itt,towani  where  we  wanted 

to  go.  .  ....  ■- .  J.  ■'  -J- 


mdre^^proctsSfhafd^^ti  to  ^ 


Figure  1.  OUR  VISION 


MEASURING  SUCCESS:  METRICS  AND  **STRETCH  GOALS* 

a.  Metrics.  Our  research  led  us  to  ooochide  that  an  essential  element  (rf*  any 
reengineering  is  to  b^in  whh  some  ambitious,  quantifiable  goal^  we  descriwtheaett 
“stretch”  goals.^  Thdr  purpose  is  first  to  transhtfe  the  Secretgy’s  mandate  into  something 
measurable.  More  inipoitainly,  we  believe  that  metrics  can  fixus  manager^  attentkm  c» 
what  is  reaDylmportant  and  fixm  the  basis  for  the  reet^neering  process.  Wefixindiio 
systematic  metrics,  at  either  the  maCTO-  or  individual  inogram4evel,  to  periodical^ 
measure  the  cost  or  the  value  of  oversight  and  review.  We  believe  that  havii^  a  small  set 
of  key  metrics  at  a  macro  level  is  oiticail  fix  measurii^  progress  toward  file  mote  efficient 
aixl  cost-effective  system  the  Secretary  has  asked  for.  These  goals  are  a  basis  for  the 
metrics.  Measurmg  progress  toward  our  goals  wfll  tel!  us  how  weQ  we  are  proceediz^. 
The  goals  themsdves  have  no  analytical  basis.  We  empirically  derived  them,  believing  fiat 
they  represent  a  agnificant  dttOenge  or  “stretch,”  whSe  seeing  fiiera  as  redistk  ffl  the 
sense  that  thqr  could  be  achievaUe  within  5  years  or  less. 

b  “Stretch”  Goab.  We  bdieve  that  each  recommendation  in  this  repent,  once 
implement^  will  contribute  to  aggr^ate  progress  toward  one  or  more  of  the  following 
four  goalsr 

•  Reduce  the  percentage  of  programs  with  Acqubhiou  Program  Baseline 
breaches  to  no  more  than  S  percent  The  fiae^n  of  programs  breadm^ 
their  acquishioo  program  bas<^  is  a  deaf  measure  at  a  macro-level  oThow 
efifeedve  the  oversi^  and  revkwprocess  is.  Ifthe  process  ism  control,  that 
fiaetkm  should  be  very  smaH-a  bread)  should  be  a  rarity. 


*  Hamma,  Midiad  mtd  Chsofiy,  «hi 
Y<at  HiqMr  Boamai^  1993.  ■»-  W-36. 


®  ^  lledace  cyde  time  t’y  50  perreat  This  go^l  «fir«^Iy  relate:-  to  getting 
BUilerid  to  the  i^varfi^bter  &st^.  PitJgress  towad  it  connotes  a  bettff 
'  1:  r'  balandig<^fggqr(^Mc£8.fad  i^slina  it  takes  to  icduckf’ 

*  program  sotaegi  to'^feii  is  tnily  esseplial,l»tt^  manaffli^  of  ar^  HKMne 
stabilizing  c^progtsailJii^^ls.,;.  ' 

®  Reduce  the  anraber  of  people  in  the  aeqnisition  oversight  aad  review 
process  by  SO  perceat.  Moving  toward  this  goal  directly  incr^ses  effidency 
and  red>ices  direct  and  oppCMtu!^  costs.  Readiifsgagoelc^tMsinagaiti^ 
will  dasotxirige  “scaling”  t^isaviofi  in  whidt  dl  pt^eoi  adivities  rCTtain,  last  at 
reduced  scale.  Having  a  50  percent  reduction  in  people  means  diose  activities 
wfaidi  add  1^  value  must  disi^qiear.  » 

•  Reduce  the  average  cost  of  a  snnestone  review  by  50  percent  The  direct 
costs  of  milestone  reviews  are  iMJt  huge  in  relative  terms.  Ifcwevw,  the 
h^irect  costs-particularty  opportunity  costs-can  be  very  substantial.  For 
instance,  preparing  milestoDe  documentation  witlun  a  program  office  ncnmally 
occurs  ^incurraitly  with  other  substantive  activities  (e.g.,  tii£  wrhing  of  t 
Re(|uest  for  Proposal,  the  evaluating  of  devdt^m^  test  results,  tiie  selecting 
of  sources  or  the  reviewing  of  a  contractor’s  hardware  dedgn  for  testing). 
Because  program  offices  do  not  hire  people  temporarily  to  fH^aue  ndlestooe 
documentation,  tiie  {^eparing  of  that  documanatioii  edber  ^uses  the  program 
office  to  staF  to  lagher-thaiMiecessaiy  levds  cn*  to  dilute  the  woik  on  the 
other,  concurrent  activities.  A  substantial  decrease  in  aggregate  mOestoi^ 
costs  will  indicate  a  step  toward  increased  efficiency  and  ^^tive  me  of 
the  work  f(Hce. 


Figure  2.  REENGINEERED  OVERSIGHT  AND  REVIEW  PROCESS 
The  illustrated  reengineered  overaiglit  review  process— 

•  Forges  a  Hree-lVOlestODe  Process.  To  make  the  process  mcHie  our 

reengineaed  process  has  three  mayy  nnleatone  dedstfaw  wMe  maintaining 
other  cntica]  dedsions.  Who  the  deciaon  makers  are  depends  cm  what  the 
dedsion  is,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  program  and  bow  the  pmgnim  is 

Vioing  rdative  to  its  baseline. 

•  Trims  Milestone  Decision  Doenments  and  Activities.  There  needs  to  be  a 
dramatic  decrease  in  tiie  nun^jer  ofdocmnsnts  and  activities  requnad  fiva 
Milestone  decisioa  Many  of  ^  current  documents  are  unnecessaiy  in  today’s 
eavnooment.  Inaddhiontoi»§statutcMydocusieott(e;.g.,th8Acq^^ 
Program  Baseline)  and  the  statutoty  activities  (e.g..  Independent  Cost 
EstimatcX  we  leconmiena  a  tingle,  summaiydevel  dedsioa  document  for  the 
hdestooe.  This  dooiment  wndd  adBress  oi^  tibe  pfogram-spedfic,  critical 
questicms  pertinent  to  the  decmon.  The  dedaon  niidter  should  be  able  to 


chair  tbs  angle  meeting  for  ACAT I  programs 
to  definitivdy  address  issues  by  other  reaolvii^ 
_-|p  devate  th^  to  the  decision  maker;  havii^  i 
option. 


not  be  an 


Institiitioiializo  Int^rated  Product  Teanss  t®  D®  Overnight  anil  Review. 
The  mcMid  abolishes  tl^  notioffi  that  advi^  lo  the  d^iskm  mako  should 
functionally  focused.  Rather,  we  bdieve  that  the  process  wiD  be  more  eS&^ive 


for  larger  programs.  That  Program  Executive  Officer-type  person  wwild 
.  rqioit  exduavdy  to  the  ComfKment  AcquisiticHi  Exeoidve  and  have  Program 
^^ecutive  Officer  qualifications  in  accordance  with  the  Defense  Acquisition 

Wofkfijfce  Improvea^  AS;  ^  or  her  would  be  ©vwse^ 

prftgrarm  To  harmonize  aooountability  and  reporting  we 

■!«f>  that  be  reporting  or  review  requireaae^  levied  on 

inogntm  o^^es  fiom  accountdnSty  d^in. 


flie  dofnam.^fiog  ix’ogram  cost  climates  and  funding 

ahernativesfriMn  the  acquit  30  oonuriinityccMslMned  whhatopfineSointfae 
Comptroller,  the  warfig]^  should  dedde  if  aprc^gram  is  afford^le  within  the 
^ocmtesitoft^iimmadinii^strBt^and wa^^^terpriofides.  Weenviaion 
dtatthewai^^tterwillasajmeanugorroieinbudgetdeciaoiisbycfaoostQg 
7  among  prioc^S^diivtt  alteraatS^  pro^VB  decsiioo  pariagca 

the  acquisition  conman^  provides. 

•  Consolidates  the  Oversiflit  and  Review  Proeen  for  Joiat  Programs  aad 
Those  Programs  .Reqniring  Subi^tantial  Inter»Samce  EannonMng.  To  be 
~~  more  effident  the  reeagmeerod  iHOcea^^uat  dbdEd  boovotoed  hodge¬ 
podge  of  medianisms  and  activkies  structured  over  time  to  tiy  to  Imrmooiae 
joint  program  execution,  budgets  and  overn^.  We  bdieve  diat  removing 
from  the  Services  the  re^xmalnlity  fiv  ovmeeing  and  budgeting  ftn*  these 
programs  is  an  overdue  and  necessary  step  fix' doittg  this.  We  think  creatmg  a 
Joint  Acquiation  Executive  review  and  overaig^  structure  would  be  a  unifrxm 
mid  more  efltoive  way  of  ovmeeing  thoe  programs,  in  coooqit,  this  new 
Exeoitive  would  have  both  the  budgetii^  and  executiqg  audhcxity  for  all  joint 
programs  as  wdl  as  those  nemfing  substamid  integration  amcmg  the 
Comptments.  The  Jc^  Acqiiiation  Executive  would  report  to  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Executive  and,  in  turn,  would  have  pfoduct>Ofknted  Jmnt  Program 
Executive  Oflicers  responaUe  to  him  or  her  fr>r  execution.  Program 
management  would  ranain  within  existii^  Con^xment  ofgmBzatkxaL  We 
recommend  that  the  Deftose  Acquisition  &cecutive  try  this  approadi  as  a 
reengineering  experiment  uai^  a  few  of  the  most  problem-plagued  joint  or 

collaborative  programs  to  test  the  ooeoqit. 


Some  other  recommoidations  are  to- 


•  EsUblish  More  Stringent  Experience  Criteria  for  ACAT I  Program 
Managers  and  Depety  Program  Managers  to  significantly  in^xove  the 
quality  (^major  de&nse  acquislioft'prograffl  execution,  &(^tate  enhanced 
tnist  between  the  Progrun  Manager  and  the  hfikstone  Decision  Authority,  and 
^pnnifflize  the  requirement  for  iniependent  program  assessments  by  Milestone 
DeciakMi  Autho^  oversight  and  review  staff. 

•  Stabilize  M^or  Defense  Aeqnisition  Program  Manager  Tesare  from 
Program  Initiation  nntfl  Start  of  Production  to  jxovide  more  consistent, 
long-term  management  of  mi^  programs.  ~ 

•  establish  iTCareer  Civilian  Depvty  for  the  Defense  Acquisition  Exeentive 
and  each  Cemponcat  Acqnsition  Execathre  to  provide  mudMieetM 
continiuty  these  senior  levels  of  the  aoquiationprooais. 


Bevitsllse  tb@  A^nisltloa  Pfograna  Bas^lac  ai  the  Qiaj(H‘  prc^ram  control 
tool  and  dinnnate  fte  need  for  other  documents  sad  “contrs^s’  (e-g-t  ®dt 
cdtais) smoBg the pfcggnun mam^w^ifae ii^ir^iid.tbe Milestone D^iaon  _ 

5  goamseaS  to  oss  vsdieffi  ^ssesang  a  program’s  slMiis»  to and 

yifwjwtyt!  levei  of  ovCTusg^  nsvsew.  Adfeerci^e  to  foe  AcQiriiitio® 

Baselme  lessens  the  need  for  cbsfly,  ej*aua*h«  reviews  and  intra^e  oversigta^ 
•  Institotionalize  a  Snmmh  Process  for  ACAT I  PregTsias  to  highlight 

opportiJiiid'^s  for  cost,  ^hechde  and  paformaace  trade-o^  to:  itiax  tso- 

l(^er-necessai7  perfonnancelfetfairments  mS  reduce  oort,  nk,  and 

schedule;  or.  take  advmtage  of  r»:»it  techsdogy  advancanents  to  inai^se 
s^em  performance  at  reasonable  coA  saA  sdtefode. 

®  Appty  Reengineeriiig  Principles  to  Contractor  Overs^^t.  In  view  of 
continuing  acquiaticHi  workforce  redut^soos,  the  r^jort  provides  ^>ecsfic 
recomm^dations  on  sdecti^  high-pafcwmai»e  cootnctors  and  adof^sng 
commerdal  Gversig^  practsoe&  - 


CONCLUSIONS 

This  re^wrt  represents  a  coososus  view  of  the  Process  Action  Team  mem&srs,  after 
ext^mve  consultation  with  process  stakeh^ders. 

The  recommendatimjs  are  modular  and,  with  few  ex^f^kms,  aidq»rMi@a  iom  ^e 
anoth^.  This  l^>|Hoach  gives  the  Secr^aty  the  fe*2)iSty  to  smplsneit  afl  of  tte 
recommendations  or  wsly  those  he  sdects  without  the  penalty  of  undcm^  the  ojtire 


We  recommesKi  that  foe  USD(A&T)  appoiitt  a  small.  Joint  Service/OSD  group,  reporting 

directly  to  the  USD(A&T),  mckiding  inembers  fit>m  the  Process  Action  Tmii,  to  gi^ 

the  implemoitatkm  of  tlK  Secretiyry  of  Defoise-approved  reconmMndatkms  to  reengjmer 
foe  ac(}ui^on  overs^jS  and  review  proems. 


REENGINEERING  THE  ACQUISITION  OVERSIGHT  AND  REVIEW  PROCESS 

A  FINAL  REPORT 
VOLUME  I 

I.  INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 
1.1.  The  Charter 

a  Secretary  Perry’s  Charter.  In  Acquisition  Reform:  A  Mandate  for  Change,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  VS^lliam  Perry,  concluded  “...DoD  has  been  able  to  develop  and  acquire  the 
best  weapons  and  support  systems  in  the  world  DoD  and  contractor  personnel  accomplished  this 
feat  not  because  of  the  [acquisition]  system,  but  in  spite  of  it.  And  they  did  so  at  a  price-both  in 
terms  of  sheer  expense  to  the  nation  and  eroded  public  confidence  in  the  DoD  acquisition  system. 
It  is  a  price  the  nation  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay... It  [DoD]  must  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
acquisition  process  by  the  elimination  of  activities  that,  although  being  performed  by  many 
dedicated  and  hard  working  personnel,  are  not  necessary  or  cost  effective  in  today’s 
environment.”* 

Therefore,  as  part  of  a  bold  plan  to  reengineer  the  entire  acquisition  process,  the  Secretary 
chartered  a  Process  Action  Team  (PAT)  to  **...develop  within  90  days,  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  reengineer  the  oversight  and  review  process  for  systems  acquisition,  in  both  the 
Components  and  OSD,  to  make  it  more  effective  and  efficient,  while  maintaining  an 
appropriate  level  of  oversight”^ 

b.  Broad  Goals.  The  Secretary  gave  us  three  broad  goals  to  guide  our  work 

•  Determine  the  level  of  oversight  and  review  necessary  to  ensure  efficient  and 
effective  acquisition  programs  and  to  encourage  trade-offs  among  cost,  schedule, 
performance  and  the  industrial  base.  The  level  of  oversight  and  review  must  weigh 
the  costs  of  oversight  against  the  risk  of  making  uninformed  program  decisions. 

•  Ensure  that  program  oversight  and  review  add  value  to  the  particular  acquisition 
program.  All  DoD  organizations  that  contribute  to  the  acquisition  process  should 
function  as  an  integrated  team. 

•  Ensure  that  the  requirements  necessary  to  conduct  efficient  and  effective  program 
oversight  use,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  data  that  program  offices  alr^y 


’  Perry,  William.  “Acquisition  Reform:  A  Mandate  for  Change,"  D^ense  Issues,  Washington.  DC:  US 
Department  of  Defense.  Vol.  9,  No.  10,  pp.  1-5. 

2  Perry,  William.  Charter  for  the  Process  Action  Team  on  the  Oversight  and  Review  of  the  Systems  Acquisition 
Process.  Washington,  DC:  US  Department  of  Defense,  Aug.  29,  94,  p.  3. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  3-4 
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collect.  Other  dau  should  place  the  lowest  administrative  burdens  on  the  program 
office. 

1.2,  Devdoping  a  Visio?i 

a.  Why  a  Vision?  We  felt  that  our  first  task  was  to  collaboratively  develop  a  broad 
vision  for  the  reengineered  processes.  We  saw  this  as  a  cornerstone  task  for  our  work-we 
wanted  a  vision  to  use  as  the  acid  test  to  assure  ourselves  that  every  element  of  the  reengineerng 
was  moving  us  toward  where  we  wanted  to  go. 

b.  The  Benchmarks.  We  began  by  deciding  what  characteristics  the  reengineered 
oversight  and  review  process  should  have.  There  are  two  elements  implicit  in  these 
characteristics.  First,  we  concluded  that  the  current  process,  as  practiced,  is  not  ideal;  the  “new” 
characteristics  fi'ame  the  ideal  and  further  delineate  the  vision.  Second,  we  derived  ideal 
characteristics  so  that  we  could  use  them  as  benchmarks-benchmarks  to  gauge  whether  or  not  the 
reengineered  model  we  offered  would  really  make  the  process  better. 

•  Hdp  field  what  the  warfighter  needs  when  he  needs  it  Oversight  and  review 
must  contribute  to  this  basic  objective.  The  r^gineered  process  should  facilitate 
getting  quality  products  to  the  user  faster,  better  and  cheaper. 

•  Demand  accountability  by  matching  managerial  authority  with  responsibUity. 
Those  in  the  executing  chain  should  make  decisions;  those  outside  the  executing 
chain  should  not  have  the  authority  to  either  make  or  delay  decisions.  Furthermore, 
the  oversight  and  review  process  should  vest  the  authority  to  make  decisions  at  the 
lowest  level  possible  and  hold  accountable  those  who  make  the  decisions. 

•  Promote  flexibility  and  encourage  innovation  based  on  mutual  trust,  risk 
management  and  program  performance.  The  oversight  and  review  process 
should  be  grounded  in  a  basic  premise  that  those  closest  to  the  information  have 
integrity  and  competence  and  may  be  trusted  to  make  reasonable  decisions.  The 
process  should  be  readily  tailorable  depending  upon  such  factors  as  the  inherent 
program  risk  and  complexity,  the  program  manager’s  experience,  the  program’s 
history,  total  dollar  value.  Congressional  interest  and  similar  factors. 

»  Foster  constant  teamwork  among  everyone  who  is  a  stakeholder.  Teamwork 
depends  on  everyone  sharing  a  common  goal.  In  our  view,  that  common  or  unifying 
goal  must  be  optimizing  the  product  to  be  delivered  to  the  warfighter. 

•  Actively  promote  program  stability.  The  oversight  and  review  process  should 
acknowledge  the  disruptive  influence  that  delayed  decisions  and  decision  revisits 
have  on  programs  The  process  should  delay  or  undo  decisions  only  in  those 
circumstances  where  there  is  compelling  evidence  that  an  immediate  decision  would 
be  imprudent  or  that  a  previous  decision  was  fatally  flawed. 

»  Balance  the  value  of  oversight  aod  review  with  its  costs.  One  of  the  chief 
functions  of  oversight  and  review  is  to  provide  the  decision  maker  with  timdy, 
accurate  information  with  which  to  make  decisions-but  not  at  any  cost.  We  want  an 
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oversight  and  review  process  that  has  ngt  added  value-one  where  the  time,  dollar, 
manpower  and  opportunity  costs  of  the  oversight  and  review  are  cleaj>ly  outweighed 
by  the  added  value  to  the  decision  maker. 

•  Emulate  the  best  practices  of  successful  commercial  companies  and  successful 
Government  ventures.  The  Packard  Commission  Report  urged  that  DoD  ieam 
from  what  has  worked  for  industry  and  for  some  highly  successful  DoD  programs.^ 
We  believe  that  the  institutionalized  oversight  and  review  process  needs  to  use  such 
practices  as  a  benchmark. 

•  Preserve  the  public  trust  The  customers  of  the  oversight  and  review  process 
include  the  Secretary,  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  taxpayer  as  weU  as  those 
engaged  day-to-day  in  the  acquisition  process.  These  customers  need  to  have 
confidence  that  the  oversight  and  review  process  is  helping  provide  iq)propriate 
stewardship  of  the  public  monies. 

c.  Our  Vision.  We  distilled  these  characteristics  into  a  single  crisp  statement  that  we 
believe  captures  the  crucial  elements  that  we  want  the  reengineered  process  to  have.  It  is  a 
future-oriented  vision  because  we  are  under  no  illusion  that  we  can  get  to  the  ideal  process  over¬ 
night.  That  vision  statement  is  in  Figure  1. 


To  have  a  modernized  oversight  and  review  process^  hard-linked  to  the  national 
military  strategy,  responsive  to  the  priorities  of  the  warfighting  Commanders-in- 
Chief,  sensitive  to  costs,  and  characterized  by  muUtal  trust,  flexibility,  teamwork 
and  common  sense 


Figure  1.  OUR  VISION 

•  “modernized”  means  a  system  that  is  in  step  with  today’s  realities  of  diminishing 
resources-both  people  and  dollars-yet  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunities  from 
technology  advancements  and  new  ways  of  doing  business  in  the  commercial  sector. 

•  “hard-linked  to  the  national  mOitary  strategy”  connotes  that  the  oversight  and 
review  process  must  be  securely,  explicitly  and  permanently  bonded  to  military 
strategy  at  the  national  level  (as  contrasted  to  lower  level  strategies  that  may  exist  at 
the  Service  level  or  below). 

•  “responsive  to  the  priorities  of  the  warflghting  Commanders-in-Chief*  declares 
that  the  process  should  yield  results  that  are  in  accord  with  warfighter  priorities. 
These  priorities  may  subordinate  those  of  the  Services  or  acquisition  agencies. 


*  Presideni’s  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  [>efense  Management.  A  Formula  for  Action:  A  Rqxjn  to  the 
President  on  Defense  Acquisition,  Washington,  DC:  ^ril  1986,  pp.  1 1-13. 
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•  “sensitive  to  costs”  says  that  the  process  must  especially  focus  on  the  costs  of  wnat 
we  buy  and  provide  for  a  means  of  continually  exploring  opportunities  for  reducing 
cost  by  trading  performance  and  schedule.  It  also  means  that  the  process  must  be 
sensitive  to  both  direct  and  opportunity  costs  of  added  oversight  and  review-adopting 
only  those  measures  where  the  added  value  exceeds  the  costs. 

®  “characterized  by  mutual  trust”  leads  to  a  process  that  presumes  people  at  all  levels 
can  be  tmsted  to  behave  rationally,  reasonably  and  honestly.  The  process  need  not, 
therefore,  expend  large  resources  in  checking,  inspecting,  monitoring  and  “second- 
guessing.” 

•  (characterized  by)  “flexibility”  decrees  that  the  process  should  be  easily  adaptable 
(in  both  theory  and  practice)  to  the  specifics  of  the  program  and  the  decision  makers’ 
needs.  Its  fi’amework  should  not  consist  of  a  set  of  universal  templates,  decision  rules 
or  processes  that  limit  the  flexibility  of  those  in  the  accountability  chain  to  tailor  the 
process. 

®  (characterized  by)  “teamwork”  abolishes  the  notion  that  oversight  and  review  must 
be  an  adversarial  process-those  being  overseen  pitting  themselves  against  the 
overseers.  It  envisions  that  oversight  and  review  is  a  collaborative  effort  of  people 
with  diverse  interests  but  unified  by  the  common  goal  of  working  together  to  meet  the 
warfighters’  needs. 

•  (characterized  by)  “common  sense”  pleads  that  the  reengineered  process  should 
pass  the  “man-in-the-street”  logic  test.  It  should  be  simple,  consistent,  practical, 
prudent  and  easily  implementable. 

1.3.  An  Overview  of  Our  Results.  The  result  of  our  work  is  a  comprehensive,  reengineered 
process  model  consisting  of  recommendations  and  implementation  plans.  This  model  represents  a 
consensus  view  of  the  PATs  members  and  treats  virtually  every  important  aspect  of  the 
acquisition  oversight  and  review  process.  CXir  model’s  key  features  are  consistent  with  the 
Packard  Commission  Report  and  the  1993  Report  of  the  Defense  Science  Board  Task  Force  on 
Acquisition  Reform.  In  scope,  they  cover  the  processes  within  OSD  and  the  Components, 
including  contractor  oversight,  program  decision  processes  and  the  processes  for  starting 
programs  The  model  we  recommend  has  many  salient  features.  Chief  among  these  are  that  it- 

®  Forges  a  Three-Milestone  Process.  To  make  the  process  more  efficient,  our 

reengineered  process  has  three  major  milestone  decisions  while  maintaining  other  critical 
decisions.  Who  the  decision  makers  are  depends  on  what  the  decision  is,  as  weU  as  the 
size  of  the  program  and  how  weD  the  program  is  doing  relative  to  its  baseline. 

»  Trims  Milestone  Decision  Documents  and  Activities.  There  needs  to  be  a  dramatic 
decrease  in  the  number  of  documents  and  activities  required  for  a  Milestone  decision. 
Many  of  the  current  documents  are  unnecessary  in  today’s  environment.  In  addition  to 
the  statutory  documents  (e  g.,  the  Acquisition  Program  Baseline)  and  the  statutory 
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activities  (e  g.,  Indeoendent  Cost  Ecrtimate),  we  recommend  a  single,  sumnwiry-level 
decision  document  for  the  Milestone  review.  This  document  would  address  orJy  the 
program-speciEc,  critical  questions  pertinent  to  the  decision.  The  decision  maker  should 
be  able  to  tailor-in  other  documents  or  tasks  on  an  exception  basis. 

•  Collapses  the  Number  of  Formal  Pre-Milestone  Meetings  to  One.  We  conclude  that 
numerous  sequential  Component-  and  OSD-level  meetings  and  reviews  before  a 
Milestone  decision  meeting  are  unnecessary  activities.  There  should  be  no  more  than  one 
pre-Milestone  meeting  with  all  stakeholders  present.  In  our  model  the  program’s 
Component  Acquisition  Executive  (CAE)  would  chair  the  single  meeting  for  Acquisition 
Category  I  (ACAT  I)  programs.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  definitively  address 
issues  by  either  resolving  them  on-the-spot  or  deciding  to  elevate  them  to  the  decision 
maker;  having  another  meeting  would  not  be  an  option. 

•  Institutionalizes  Integrated  Product  Teams  to  Do  Oversight  and  Review.  Our  model 
abolishes  the  notion  that  advice  to  the  decision  maker  should  be  functionally  focused. 
Rather,  we  believe  that  the  process  will  be  more  eflFective  if  oversight  staffs  use  the 
Integrated  Product  Team  (IPT)  approach  that  Component  program  ofiBces  are  currently 
adopting.  Central  to  this  approach  is  that  advising  staff  would  be  organized  into 
integrated  product  oversight  teams  led  by  program  integrators.  These  integrators  would 
have  Program  Executive  OflBcer  (PEO)  qualifications  and  be  accountable  to  the  decision 
maker  for  providing  integrated  advice.  Nominally,  this  integrator  would  be  the  sole  staff 
member  present  at  decision  meetings. 

•  Aligns  Program  Accountability  and  Reporting.  Today  there  is  a  short  unambiguous 
chain  of  reporting  and  accountability  for  most  major  defense  acquisition  programs; 
program  manager  to  PEO  to  CAE.  There  is  not  a  similar,  clear  line  to  the  CAE  for  many 
less-than-major  programs.  We  believe  that  adopting  a  short  and  clear  reporting  chain  for 
aU  defense  programs  would  be  a  major  step  toward  making  the  oversight  process  more 
efBcient  and  effective.  In  particular,  all  acquisition  program  managers  should  have  a 
senior,  PEO-type  overseer  who  can  provide  guidance,  help,  mentorship  and  other 
fimctions  that  the  PEO  provides  for  larger  programs.  That  PEO-type  person  would 
report  exclusively  to  the  CAE  and  have  PEO  qualifications  in  accordance  with  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA);  his  or  her  full-time  job 
would  be  overseeing  acquisition  programs.  To  further  harmonize  accountability  and 
reporting  we  also  recommend  that  there  be  no  reporting  or  review  requirements  levied  on 
program  offices  from  outside  the  accountability  chain. 

•  Centralizes  the  Affordability  Decision  by  Placing  It  Into  the  Warfighters*  Hands. 
The  program  affordability  decision  today  is  actually  many  decisions  involving  multiple 
processes  and  groups  of  decision  makers  within  the  Components  and  OSD.  We  conclude 
that  making  the  process  more  efficient  demands  that  deciding  whether  or  not  a  program  is 
affordable  should  be  within  the  warfighters'  domain.  Using  program  cost  estimates  and 
funding  alternatives  from  the  acquisition  community  combined  with  a  top  line  from  the 
Comptroller,  the  warfighter  should  decide  if  a  program  is  affordable  within  the  context  of 
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the  national  military  strategy  and  warfighter  priorities.  We  envision  that  the  warfighter 
will  assume  a  major  role  in  budget  decisions  by  choosing  from  among  warfighter  priority- 
driven  alternative  program  decision  packages  provided  by  the  acquisition  community. 

•  Consolidates  the  Oversight  and  Review  Process  for  Joint  Programs  and  Those 
Programs  Requiring  Substantial  Inter-Service  Harmonizing.  To  be  more  efficient, 
the  reengineered  process  must  abolish  the  convoluted  hodgepodge  of  mechanisms  and 
activities  structured  over  time  to  try  to  harmonize  joint  program  execution,  budgets  and 
oversight.  We  believe  that  removing  fi’om  the  Services  the  responsibility  for  overseeing 
and  budgeting  for  these  programs  is  an  overdue  and  necessary  step.  We  think  creating  a 
Joint  Acquisition  Executive  and  oversight  structure,  would  be  a  uniform  and  more 
effective  way  of  overseeing  these  programs.  In  concept,  this  new  Executive  would  have 
both  the  budgeting  and  executing  authority  for  all  joint  programs  as  well  as  those  needing 
substantial  integration  among  the  Components.  The  Joint  Acquisition  Executive  would 
report  to  the  Defense  Acquisition  Executive  (DAE)  and,  in  turn,  would  have  product- 
oriented  Joint  Program  Executive  Officers  responsible  to  him  or  her  for  execution. 
Program  management  would  remain  within  existing  Component  organizations.  We 
recommend  that  the  DAE  try  this  approach  as  a  reengineering  experiment  using  a  few  of 
the  most  problem-plagued  joint  or  coUaborative  programs  to  test  the  concept. 

•  Revitalizes  the  Acquisition  Program  Baseline  (APB).  We  believe  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  APB  as  a  control  tool  has  diminished  over  time.  We  also  believe  that  re-energizing 
the  APB  is  an  essential  element  of  the  reengineering.  The  APB  needs  to  regain  its  rightful 
place  as  the  “contract”  among  the  program  office,  the  user  and  the  ultimate  decision 
maker.  In  this  role,  the  APB  and  progress  toward  the  APB  parameters  should  supplant 
exit  criteria.  Furthermore,  the  program’s  progress  toward  the  agreed  APB  ought  to  be 
the  primary  metric  for  deciding  the  appropriate  degree  of  oversight  and  review  a  program 
needs.  If  a  program  is  proceeding  according  to  the  APB  contract,  a  reduced  level  of 
oversight  and  review  would  be  required. 

»  Strengthens  Program  Manager  Experience,  Tenure  and  Selection  Requirements. 

We  surmised  that  a  key,  but  implicit,  factor  underlying  today's  oversight  process  is  a 
perception  that  program  managers  often  lack  the  experience  and  incentives  to  be 
forthcoming  and  candid  in  their  reporting  to  decision  makers.  We  agree  that  there  is  a 
basis  for  the  perception.  Therefore,  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  reengineered 
model  is  a  substantial  strengthening  of  program  manager  experience  requirements 
(relative  to  the  minimal  DAWIA  requirements),  and  imposing  a  highly  disciplined  process 
for  selecting  program  managers  and  matching  them  to  specific  programs.  We  also 
recommend  longer  tenures  for  program  managers  than  what  the  Components  now 
practice. 
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II. 


WHERE  DO  WE  HAVE  TO  GO? 


2.1.  State  of  the  Practice 

a.  The  Process  Now.  A  retrospective  look  at  the  acquisition  oversight  and  review 
process  could  suggest  that  it  is  pretty  good.  We  concluded,  in  fact,  that  the  basic  oversight  and 
review  philosophy  that  DoDD  5000.1  and  DoDI  5000.2  espouse  was  mostly  sound  and  offered  a 
good  deal  of  flexibility.  Many  of  those  commenting  on  our  draft  reports  argued  that  the  current 
processes  simply  needed  some  “fine-tuning,”  streamlining  and  reinvigoiation.  The  Sea  etary 
noted  our  processes  led  to  our  “being  able  to  acquire  the  best  weapons  and  support  systems  in  the 
world.”-  But  the  Secretary  also  went  on  to  charter  this  PAT  to  reengineer  the  process  using  the 
rationale  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  do  business  in  the  way  we  have  in  the  past.  Clearly,  not 
everyone  in  the  current  system  accepts  the  Secretary’s  premise  and  mandate  to  change;  some 
people  continue  to  ask-does  the  process  really  need  reengineering?  Let’s  see  if  we  can  find 
some  answers. 

b.  Programs  in  Breach  Status.  We  obtained  recent  data  on  the  percentage  of  major 
acquisition  programs  that  are  in  a  breach  status  relative  to  their  APBs.  Figure  2  depicts  that  a 
significant  number  of  major  defense  acquisition  programs  are  in  a  breach  status.  The  differences 
between  the  ACAT  ID  and  ACAT IC  programs  are  due  mostly  to  the  fact  that  the  ACAT IC 
programs  are  more  stable  than  the  ACAT  ID,  the  ACAT  ICs  are  largely  in  the  latter  stages  of 
development  or  in  production.  The  reasons  for  the  breaches  are  varied:  unrealistic  up-fi’ont  cost, 
schedule  and  performance  baselines;  technical  problems;  cost  growth;  management  problems;  etc. 
Whatever  the  reason,  we  believe  that  the  acquisition  oversight  and  review  process  should  be  a 
vital  control  mechanism  to  minimize  program  breaches.  Cleariy,  fi'om  the  fi'equency  of  these 
failures,  a  minor  “fine-tuning”  of  the  acquisition  oversight  and  review  process  is  not  enough. 

c.  Cycle  Time  The  current  cycle  time  (fi’om  requirement  identification  to  hardware 
in  the  users’  hands)  is  8  to  12  years  for  DoD  systems.  For  complex  products  in  the  commercial 
world,  cycle  times  are  4  to  5  years  and  decreasing.  The  results  of  this  increasing  divergence  are 
that  the  DoD  may  no  longer  have  access  to  state-of-the-art  technology  and  that  systems  may 
become  near-obsolete  by  the  time  they  are  fielded.*  Our  investigations  showed  that  a  significant 
causal  factor  in  long  cycle  times  is  the  oversight  and  review  process.  For  instance,  we  believe  that 
the  oversight  and  review  process  rarely  highlights  to  the  user  “less-than-perfect”  program 
alternatives  that  inherently  have  short  cycle  times.  Thus,  the  user  is  drawn  to  choose  long  cycle 
time  alternatives  because  there  are  no  others  fi'om  which  to  choose.  Too,  the  process  itself  adds 
to  cycle  time.  We  found  that  the  average  delay  directly  attributable  to  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Board  decision  process  was,  in  the  last  2  years,  15  weeks  beyond  the  scheduled  180-day  Defense 
Acquisition  Board  process  These  delays  are  not  always  due  to  the  process  breaking  down, 
sometimes  there  are  delays  due  to  significant  program  problems  and  high-level  interest.  Whatever 
the  reasons.  Defense  Acquisition  Board  delays  could  add  almost  a  year  to  cycle  time  over  the  life 
of  the  program.  Less  measurable,  but  probably  more  significant,  are  the  schedule  increases  firom 


^  Perry.  “Acquisition  Reform:  A  Mandate  for  Change,"  p.  5. 
*  Perry.  "Acquisition  Reform:  A  Mandate  for  Change,"  p.  2. 
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budget  cuts,  adding  unnecessary  content  to  the  contractor’s  work,  needlessly  elevating  decisions, 
coordinating  among  various  peripheral  organizations  and  forcing  contraaors  to  comply  with 
detailed  design  and  how-to  specifications. 


boggling!  We  tried,  but  could  not  even  grossly  estimate  the  number.  The  aggregate  number 
includes  people  who  are  involved  in  acquisition  oversight  and  review  at  the  OSD  stafii  the 
Component  staffs,  PEOs  and  program  ofQce  staffs,  acquisition  support  commands.  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Organization,  Defense  Contract  Management  Command,  Defense  Logistics 


organizations.  The  numbers,  to  be  accurate,  must  further  account  for  ^pport  contractors,  field 
agency  and  matrix  support,  and  consultants.  The  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  process  pose  a 
m^or  problem.  There  have  already  been  major  reductions  in  the  acquisition  workforce,  but  more 
are  projected.  Current  estimates  are  that  the  acquisition  workforce  will  decline  by  an  additional 
25  percent  between  1995  and  2000.*  The  obvious  inference  is  that  DoD  cannot  absorb  these  cuts 
merely  by  scaling  back  or  “streamlining”  the  business-as-usual  processes.  There  must  be  major 
changes  in  how  DoD  does  oversight  and  review,  in  the  Secretary’s  words,  by  ensuring  that 
“policies  and  processes  are  structured  so  that  the  fewest  number  of  people  are  involved  in  a  pven 
process,  and  the  need  for  reconciliation  or  coordination  is  minimized.”’ 


7  Gallagher,  David,  “Cost  of  Acquisition  Oversight  and  Review,”  Special  presentation  to  the  PAT,  November. 
1994. 

8  USD(P&R)  memorandum,  August  23,  W4. 

’  Perry,  “Acquisition  Reform:  A  Mandate  for  Change,”  p.7. 
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e.  Cost  of  Reviews  Finally,  there  is  the  dollar  cost  of  oversight  and  review.  We 
tried,  with  modest  success,  to  determine  the  cost  for  Defense  Acquisition  Board  Milestone 
reviews.  We  gathered  detailed  data  on  the  cost  of  a  single  Joint  Service  Defense  Acquisition 
Board  Milestone  Review. We  also  developed  rough  estimates  on  two  additional  Joint  Service 
Defense  Acquisition  Boards.  While  the  data  came  from  only  three  progrsms,  it  v’as  remaricably 
consistent.  Our  estimates  suggested  that  the  costs  were  on  the  order  of  $10-1 2M,  including  the 
costs  of  a  Cost  and  Operational  Effectiveness  Analysis.  While  some  might  view  this  cost  as  trivial 
compared  to  the  total  cost  of  a  program,  it  could  add  approximately  $40-50M  to  a  program  over 
its  life. 


f  Reengineering  Versus  Altering  the  Current  System.  As  we  noted  earlier,  the 
oversight  and  review  process  has  much  built-in  flexibility.  One  might  argue  that  only  peoples’ 
behaviors  and  culture  need  to  change  to  make  the  process  work  as  it  should.  That  is  easier  said 
than  done.  However,  even  if  there  were  some  way  to  legislate  cultural  and  behavioral  changes 
that  would  only  get  us  part  way  to  where  we  need  to  be.  Complying  with  the  Secretary’s 
mandate  requires  much  more  than  policy  pronouncements,  minor  tinkering  and  revised  wiring 
diagrams.  We  agree  with  Secretary  Perry’s  vision  of  a  reengineered  acquisition  system.  “This 
vision  cannot  be  achieved  through  process  improvement  only.  Because  the  world  in  which 
DoD  now  must  operate  has  changed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  existing  acquisition  system's 
ability  to  adjust  or  evolve,  the  system  must  be  totally  reengineered.***' 

2.2.  Metrics  and  “Stretch**  Goals 


a.  Metrics.  Our  research  led  us  to  conclude  that  an  essential  element  of  any 
reengineering  is  to  begin  with  some  ambitious,  quantifiable  goals;  we  describe  these  as  “stretch” 
goals.  *2  Their  purpose  is  first  to  translate  the  Secretary’s  mandate  into  something  measurable. 
Second,  and  more  importantly,  we  believe  that  metrics  can  focus  managerial  attention  on  what  is 
really  important  and  form  the  basis  for  the  reengineering.  We  found  no  systematic  metrics-at 
either  the  macro  or  individual  program  level-to  periodically  measure  the  cost  or  the  value  of 
oversight  and  review.  We  believe  having  a  small  set  of  key  metrics  at  a  macro  level  is  critical  for 
measuring  progress  toward  the  more  efficient  and  cost-effective  system  the  Secretary  has  asked 
for  These  goals  are  a  basis  for  the  metrics.  Measuring  progress  toward  our  goals  over  time  will 
tell  us  how  well  we  are  proceeding.  The  goals  themselves  have  no  analytical  basis.  We 
empirically  derived  them,  believing  that  they  represent  a  significant  challenge  or  “stretch,”  while 
seeing  them  as  realistic  in  the  sense  that  they  could  be  achievable  within  5  years  or  less. 

b.  “Stretch”  Goals  The  PAT  believes  that  each  recommendation  in  this  report,  once 
implemented,  will  contribute  to  aggregate  progress  toward  one  or  more  of  the  four  goals.  The 
goals  are  as  follow- 


Gallagher.  David.  “Ojst  of  Acquisition  Oversight  and  Review."  November  1994. 

Perry.  "Acquisition  Reform;  A  Mandate  for  Change,"  p.  6. 

Hammer.  Michael  and  Champy.  James.  Reengineering  the  Conwration:  A  Manifest  for  Business  Revolution. 
New  York:  Harper  Business,  1W3,  pp.  31-36. 
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Reduce  the  Dcrcentagg  of  DrG2rams  vyith  AFB  bre-aches  to  so  remre  than  5 
percent  The  fraction  of  programs  breaching  their  APB  is  a  clear  measure  at  a 
macro-level  of  how  effective  the  oversight  and  review  process  is.  If  the  process*  is 
in  control,  that  fraction  should  be  very  small-a  breach  should  be  a  rarity. 

•  Reduce  cycle  time  bv  50  percent.  This  goal  directly  relates  to  getting  materiel  to 
the  warfighter  faster.  Progress  toward  it  connotes  a  better  balancing  of 
requirements  and  the  time  it  takes  to  achieve  them,  reducing  program  content  to 
what  is  truly  essential,  better  managing  of  risks  and  more  stabilizing  of  program 
budgets. 

•  Reduce  the  number  of  people  in  the  acquisition  oversight  and  review  process 
bv  50  percent.  Moving  toward  this  goal  directly  increases  efficiency  and  reduces 
direct  and  opportunity  costs.  Reaching  a  goal  of  this  magnitude  will  discourage 
“scaling”  behaviors  in  which  all  present  activities  remain,  but  at  reduced  scale. 
Having  a  50  percent  reduction  in  people  means  those  activities  which  add  less  value 
must  disappear. 

®  Reduce  the  average  cost  of  a  milestone  review  bv  50  percent.  The  dir«:t  costs 
of  milestone  reviews  are  not  huge  in  relative  terms.  However,  the  indirect  costs- 
particularly  opportunity  costs-can  be  very  substantial.  For  instance,  preparing 
milestone  documentation  within  a  program  office  normally  happens  concurrently 
with  other  substantive  activities  (e.g.,  the  writing  of  a  Request  for  Proposal,  the 
evaluating  of  developmental  test  results,  the  selecting  of  sources  or  the  reviewing  of 
a  contractor’s  hardware  design  for  testing).  Because  program  offices  do  not  hire 
people  temporarily  to  prepare  milestone  documentation,  the  sporadic  requirements 
to  prepare  it  either  cause  the  program  office  to  staff  to  higher-than-necessary  levels 
or  to  ^ute  the  work  on  the  other,  concurrent  activities.  A  substantial  decrease  in 
aggregate  milestone  costs  will  indicate  a  big  step  toward  increased  efficiency  and 
effective  use  of  the  workforce. 
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III. 


GETTING  lOWARD  A  REENGINEERED  PtiOCESS- A  CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 


3.1.  Svnmc  Kev  DefinUions.  The  Secretary  chartered  the  PAT  to  address  “oversight”  and 
“review.”  Common  definitions  could  have  “review”  as  a  form  of,  a  subset  of,  or  even  a  synonym 
for  “oversight.”  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  we  i>dopted  the  folic  Mng  dennitions- 

•  Oversight:  The  continuous  process  of  evaluating  program  execution  between  decision 
points.  Oversight  examples  include  program  status  reporting,  compliance  auditing  and 
inspecting,  ad  hoc  problem  solving  meetings,  analysis  of  cost  performance  and  other 
trend  variant  data  as  well  as  program  ofBce/Defense  Contract  Management  Command 
oversight  of  contractor  activities. 

•  Review:  The  discrete  process  of  gathering  and  evaluating  information  to  make  a 
decision  about  a  program.  Examples  are  milestone  reviews  and  other  program  decision 
reviews. 

Figure  3  is  a  simple  schematic  distinguishing  among  oversight,  review  and  program  execution. 


Figure  3.  DECISION  REVIEWS  &  CONTINUOUS  OVERSIGHT 

Another  term  the  acquisition  community  fi'equently  uses  imprecisely  is  the  term  “user.”  The 
Components  and  Defense  Agencies  today  have  “users”  who  operate  weapons  and  information 
systems  There  are  also  Component  “user”  representatives  who  develop  operational  requirements 
documents  and  provide  inputs  during  the  system  design  process.  On  another  dimension,  the 
warfighting  Commanders-in-Chief  have  the  responsibility  for  conducting  combat  operations;  they 
are  “users  ”  We  believe  it  is  critical  to  unambiguously  distinguish  among  these  “users,” 
Accordingly,  we  adopted  the  following  definitions; 
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*  Users:  The  warfighting  Commanders-in-Chief  or  their  designated  representative- 
currently  the  Chairman  of  th?  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  sometimes  represented  in 
acquisition  matters  by  the  Vice  Chairman. 

•  Operators:  Those  operating  the  equipment  or  their  representativt.  For  any  single 
piece  of  equipment,  the  “operators”  are  typically  fi’om  a  single  Component  and  reside 
in  a  Component  or  major  command  headquarters  or  in  the  field. 

Finally,  there  are  differences  among  the  three  Services  in  the  nomenclature  of  those  p>ersons 
responsible  to  the  CAEs  for  overseeing  the  non-PEO  programs.  To  avoid  confusion,  we  defined 
a  Component-independent  term  to  talk  about  all  of  these  persons  collectively. 

®  Acquisition  Support  Commanders:  The  Army  Materiel  Command’s  Major 

Subordinate  Commanders,  the  Air  Force’s  Designated  Acquisition  Commanders  and 
the  Navy’s  Systems  Command  Commanders. 

3.2.  The  Basics  of  Oversight  and  Review 

a.  T  inkapp  Between  Oversight  and  Review.  Oversight  and  review  should  be 
intimately  linked  one  to  the  other.  We  see  the  oversight  process  as  ideally  consisting  of  a  near- 
continuous  flow  of  information  up  and  down  on  the  “  information  net.”  The  net  is  in  the  form  of 
broad  accessible  electronic  data,  paper  reporting,  face-to-face  informal  communication  and  formal 
presentations.  Decision  makers  passively  monitor  the  flow  on  a  continuous  basis  using  control 
mechanisms  to  decide  whether  to  increase  or  decrease  the  information  flow  and/or  to  intervene. 
Review,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  event-based  discrete  decision  making  activity.  If  the  oversight 
process  has  been  working  property,  there  should  be  very  little  review-unique  information 

-  requirements.  Of  the  two,  we  think  that  oversight  activities  should  have  the  dominant  role  once  a 
program  begins. 

b.  Fundamental  Questions.  To  devise  a  reengineered  process  for  oversight  and 
review,  there  are  some  fundamental  questions  that  one  must  first  answer.  These  questions  are 
decision-centered  and  go  to  the  heart  of  how  we  constructed  the  overall  process. 

®  What  are  the  critical  decisions  that  need  to  be  made  during  the  oversight  process? 
During  the  review  process? 

®  Who  should  make  these  decisions? 

®  Why  is  this  person  or  entity  the  right  one  to  make  the  decisions? 

®  What  information  does  the  decision  maker  need  to  make  these  decisions? 

9  Where  does  the  information  come  fi-om  to  make  the  deciaons? 

®  Why  is  it  appropriate  for  the  decision  maker  to  get  information  from  that  source? 
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c.  Answering  the  Oue'^tions.  Assuming  we  can  derive  what  the  critical  decisions  are, 
the  crux  of  the  reengineered  process  lies  in  deciding  who  should  make  the  decisions  and  who 
should  give  the  decision  maker  the  information  he  or  she  needs  to  nudce  the  decisions.  We  can 
easily  identify  these  decision  makers  and  information  providers-at  least  in  a  general  way.  Ideally, 
the  person  or  entity  to  make  each  decision  and  pror  ide  information  .o  the  decision  maker  si  ould 
be  the  one  who  “best”  combines  the  following  characteristics- 

•  proximity  to  and  an  understanding  of  all  the  relevant  information; 

•  breadth  ofknowledge  (corporate  view  point); 

•  experience  (depth  ofknowledge); 

•  objectivity;  and 

•  accountability  and  authority. 

Deciding  who  is  this  “best”  person  or  entity  is  not  easy,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  single  most  critical 
element  in  devising  the  reengineered  process. 

3.3.  Developing  the  Modek  and  Evaluating  Them 

a.  Building  a  Framework.  After  we  formed  our  vision,  we  began  work  with  a  clean 
sheet  of  paper  and  some  broad  constraints  the  Charter  gave  us.  Our  key  resource  was  a  diverse 
team  who,  collectively,  had  extensive  experience  in  virtually  every  facet  of  the  current  oversight 
and  review  process.  We  developed  a  foundation  for  our  alternative  model  development  process 
by  concurrently- 

•  creating  an  evaluation  framework  and  methodology  for  assessing  candidate  models, 

•  doing  extensive  research  to  understand  current  processes  as  well  as  past  and  in- 
process  efforts  to  overhaul  them; 

•  talking  with  key  acquisition  leaders;  and 

•  reviewing  and  visiting  successful  industry  reengineering  efforts. 

b.  Creating  and  Evaluating  Alternative  Features  for  the  Reengineered  Models.  We 
brainstormed  and  debated  literally  hundreds  of  potential  features  to  reach  the  goals  the  Secretary 
outlined  for  us.  Our  initial  focus  centered  on  creating  as  many  plausible  alternatives  as  possible  so 
that  we  could  take  full  advantage  of  the  wealth  and  diversity  of  experience  within  the  PAT.  The 
Charter  helped  our  thought  processes  by  giving  us  specific  tasks  to  do.  These  included  such 
things  as  identifying  what  the  critical  decisions  were,  deciding  who  should  make  those  decisions, 
determining  what  information  was  critical  to  make  the  decision  and  pinpointing  who  should 
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provide  the  information.  To  help  us  gain  added  insight,  we  also  sent  two  interim  reports  to  the 
OSD  and  the  Components  so  that  we  could  get  comment  and  additional  alternatives  that  we  had 
not  considered.  In  addition  we  devised  an  analytical  approach  to  illuminate  the  advantages  and 
disadvantage:-  of  the  various  alternatives;  Appendix  A  describes  that  approach.  Finally,  we 
converged  on  a  set  of  reengineered  features  that  describe  the  model  we  recommend. 

c.  Tailoring-In  as  a  Device  to  Make  the  Process  More  Flexible.  One  will  note  in 
reading  through  the  report  that  many  of  our  recommendations  establish  a  different  nominal 
standard  than  what  there  is  today.  For  instance,  we  recommend  that  there  be  a  very  small  set  oi 
required  documentation  and  activities  for  milestone  reviews,  but  with  the  provision  that  the 
decision  maker  may  tailor-in  additional  documentation  and  activities  as  required.  This  approach  is 
fundamentally  different  than  the  “tailor-out”  philosophy  that  we  use  now.  While  the  two 
approaches  would  theoretically  produce  the  same  result,  we  believe  that,  in  practice,  the  tailor-in 
approach  will  yield  a  much  more  streamlined  and  flexible  process.  Tailoring-in  places  the  burden 
of  proof  on  those  wanting  to  add,  while  tailoring-out  makes  those  wanting  to  subtract  prove  their 
case.  We  believe  that  this  simple  device  will  prove  a  major  step  toward  changing  paradigms  and 
overcoming  cultural  barriers. 

3.4.  Report  Format.  The  remainder  of  this  report  consists  of  discussion  of  key  proems 
improvements  with  specific  recommendations  immediately  following  the  relevant  discussion.  The 
implementing  plan  for  each  recommendation  is  in  Volume  n  of  this  report.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  recommendations  are  modular.  With  few  exceptions,  they  are  independent  fi’om  one 
another.  This  approach  gives  the  Secretary  the  flexibility  to  implement  all  of  the 
recommendations  or  only  those  he  selects  without  the  penalty  of  undoing  the  entire  reengineering 
effort 
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!V.  THE  OVERSIGHT  PROCESS 

4.1.  The  Oversight  Process-Critiail  Decisions 

After  a  program  begins,  oversight  verifies,  on  a  continuir:g  basis,  that  the  program  is  pro'.eeding 
according  to  expectations.  Decision  makers  (from  program  managers  through  the  DAE)  have  an 
implicit  opportunity  during  the  oversight  process  to  make  decisions  based  on  the  information  they 
are  getting  That  opportunity  can  manifest  itself  in  three  ways.  At  any  point  in  the  oversight 
process,  the  decision  maker  may  decide- 

•  to  do  nothing  because  he  or  she  is  satisfied  with  what  is  happening; 

•  to  intervene  (e.g.,  directing  a  change  to  a  plan,  overturning  a  decision  made  at  a 
lower  decision  level  or  elevating  the  decision  responsibility);  or 

•  to  directly  ask  for  additional  information  (e.g.,  soliciting  an  independent  input). 


4.2.  The  Oversieht  Process-Critical  Questions.  To  help  the  decision  maker  decide  what  to 
do,  the  oversight  process  must  yield  answers  to  a  unique  set  of  critical  questions; 

•  Is  the  program  on  track?  The  answer  to  this  question  verifies  that  the  program  is 
proceeding  within  the  baseline’s  cost,  schedule  and  performance  parameters.  This 
answer  is  vital  feedback  to  those  in  the  accountability  chain  because,  depending  on 
what  it  is,  the  decision  maker  can  either  focus  elsewhere  or  expect  to  devote 
management  attention  to  correcting  the  problem. 

•  If  not,  is  appropriate  corrective  action  in  place?  If  the  program  is  diverging  firom 
its  baseline,  a  positive  answer  to  this  question  affirms  two  things.  The  first  is  that  those 
executing  the  program  have  acknowledged  a  problem  by  instituting  some  corrective 
action.  The  second  is  that  the  corrective  action  is  appropriate. 

•  Is  the  program  exploiting  opportunities  for  further  cost/performance  trades  or 
scbedule/performance  trades?  In  an  era  of  declining  resources,  cost-particularly 
produrtion  and  support  cost-needs  to  become  an  independent  variable  in  the 
acquisition  equation.  Cycle  time  too  should  become  more  than  just  the  invariable 
consequence  of  a  set  of  rigid  performance  requirements.  We  believe  that  the  oversight 
process  should,  on  a  continuing  basis,  reexamine  performance  requirements  as 
programs  unfold  through  time.  This  reexamination  should  occur  periodically  in  a 
disciplined  manner  with  the  user  playing  the  deciding  role.  Because  this  is  so  counter- 
cultural,  we  believe  the  oversight  process  needs  to  force  this  reverification. 

•  Is  the  program  compliant?  We  express  program  objectives  in  terms  of  cost, 
schedule  and  performance  parameters.  But,  decisions  and  actions  within  the  program 
must  also  conform  to  the  contract,  law,  policy  and  regulation.  While  the  program 
office  has  the  primary  job  of  assuring  compliance,  the  oversight  process  needs  to 
provide  decision  makers  with  continuing  reassurance  that  the  program  is  compliant. 
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4.3,  Program  Manager  Incentives 


a.  The  Role  of  Program  Manager  Incentives  in  Oversight.  It  is  dear  from  our 
ccUective  experiences  as  well  as  discussions  with  key  acquisition  !*Aders,  that  mary  program 
managers  have  conflicting  incentives  that  affect  how  they  communicate  information  about  their 
programs.  Often  the  need  for  objectively  assessing  program  status  conflicts  with  the  need  for 
“selling”  the  program  to  protect  program  funding  and  to  shield  the  program  from  possible 
cancellation  These  conflicting  incentives  cause  many  dedsion  makers  to  seek  a  second  opinion 
to  verify  that  the  program  manager's  assessments  are  realistic  and  unbiased.  If  program  managers 
did  not  have  a  penchant  for  over-optimism,  then  the  need  for  independent  assessing  could  be 
diminished.  What  is  the  incentive  for  the  program  manager  to  be  overly  optimistic?  If  we  can 
affect  the  reasons  for  over-optimism,  we  should  be  able  to  instill  the  dedsion  maker  with 
confidence  in  the  program  manager,  which,  in  turn,  would  return  dividends  in  the  form  of  a 
streamlining  of  the  oversight  process. 

b.  Contributors  to  the  Program  Manager  Incentive  Problem  We  believe  that  the 
following  are  factors  which  contribute  to  the  problem; 

•  Component  Loyalty:  Competition  among  the  Components  for  program  funding 
often  prompts  program  managers  to  be  less  than  totally  open  about  problems,  to 
underestimate  costs,  and  to  be  salespersons  for  their  programs.  This  is  particularly 
prevalent  at  program  start-up,  at  milestone  dedsions,  and  when  communicating 
outside  the  Component.  Much  of  this  incentive  stems  from  having  each  Component’s 
acquisition  organizations,  instead  of  the  purple-suit  warfighter,  be  the  proponent  for  its 
programs  and  their  funding. 

•  Success-Orientation:  Many  program  managers  see  their  promotion  opportunities 
tied  to  the  degree  that  those  above  them  perceive  the  program  as  successful.  A  recent 
survey  revealed  that  almost  60  percent  of  Government  program  managers  percdve 
that  reporting  bad  news  up  the  chain  of  command  poses  significant  career  risks. 

Such  perceptions  tend  to  motivate  program  managers  to  be  success-oriented  and 
underestimate  program  risks  rather  than  bang  realistic  and  forthright  It  can  also  lead 
managers  to  minimize  or  camouflage  major  issues.  The  success  oriented  behavior  and 
the  reasons  for  it  must  be  changed.  The  rewards  system  should  judge  program 
managers  on  how  perceptive  they  are  in  identifying  problemsrissues  and  taking 
appropriate  corrective  action  to  solve  problems  and  address  issues. 

•  Inexperience:  Some  ofwhat  outsiders  see  as  program  managa  over-optimism  stems 
from  inexperience.  A  recent  study  found  that  experienced  government  and  industry 
managers  believe  the  standards  for  program  management  skills  and  experience  remain 
far  below  what  is  needed.*^  Today’s  DAWIA  requirements  do  not  require  prior 
program  manager  experience  for  ACAT I  program  managers.  Neither  is  there  a 


*3  Defense  Systems  Mangcment  College  Executive  Institute.  The  Defense  Acquisition  Culture:  Government  and 
Industry  Views  from  the  TreiKhes,  December,  1994,  p.  27. 

Ibid.  pp.  49-70. 
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disciplined,  DcD-wide  selection  process  that  would  assure  only  the  most  highlj' 
qualified  people  are  put  into  these  key  positions. 

•  Limited  Time  Horizon:  The  DAWIA  requires  program  managers  to  remain  on  a 
program  after  the  najor  milestone  occurrirg  closest  in  time  to  a  4-year  tour.  In 
practice,  tour  lengths  of  considerably  less  than  4  years  are  normal.  Moreover,  the 
recent  survey  reported  that  60  percent  of  Government  managers  and  more  than  70 
percent  of  industry  managers  believed  that  military  program  managers-who  manage 
approximately  90  percent  of  today’s  AC  AT  I  progranis-remained  on  the  jobs  for  too 
short  a  time.'^  We  believe  that  current  program  manager  tenures  are  not  long  enough 
for  a  program  manager  to  be  truly  accountable  for  the  program’s  outcome.  In  our 
judgment,  the  expectation  of  a  short  tenure  reinforces  the  tendency  for  program 
managers  to  be  overly  optimistic  about  future  program  outcomes. 

•  Fear  of  Unsolicited  Help:  Many  program  managers  report  that  the  immediate 
response  to  their  reporting  problems  is  unsolicited  and  unwanted  “help”  fi'om 
overseers.  They  see  this  help  invariably  coming  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are 
adequately  dealing  with  the  problems.  This  expectation  fi'om  the  oversight  process 
naturally  motivates  program  managers  to  try  working  the  problems  alone  and  delay 
any  reporting  up  the  chain. 

c.  Program  Manager  Experience.  The  DAWIA  requires  an  ACAT I  program 
manager  or  deputy  program  manager  to  have  8  years’  acquisition  experience  with  at  least  2  years 
in  a  program  office  or  similar  organization.  We  believe  that  this  is  insufficient.  We  recommend  8 
years’  acquisition  experience,  with  at  least  4  years  in  a  program  office  including  experience  as  a 
program  manager  or  deputy  program  manager  of  a  major  or  non-major  acquisition  program.  At 
least  1  year  experience  on  a  Component  or  OSD  oversight  and  review  staff  is  a  desirable  goal. 

We  further  believe  that  ACAT  I  program  manager  mandatory  experience  requirements  should  be 
waiverable  only  by  the  DAE. 

RECOMMENDATION  1.  We  recommend  that  experience  requirements  for  ACAT  I 
program  managers  and  deputy  program  managers  be  more  stringent  than  those  the 
DAWIA  mandates. 

d.  Program  Manager  Tenures.  The  ideal  case  for  ACAT  I  program  manager  tenure 
should  be  from  a  program’s  initiation  until  start  of  production.  With  exceptionally  long 
programs,  such  as  ship  construaion  programs,  this  may  not  be  practical.  However,  when  an 
ACAT  I  program  manager  moves,  it  should  be  with  the  DAE’s  prior  ^proval.  The  military  and 
civilian  personnel  systems  should  provide  a  flexible  grade  structure  to  allow  for  promotion-in¬ 
place  with  a  requisite  billet  upgrade  rather  than  requiring  moves  because  an  individual  is 
promoted. 

RECOMMENDATION  2.  We  recommend  that  the  DAE  enforce  longer  tenures  for  ACAT 
I  program  managers  than  the  Components  practice. 


•5  Ibid.,  p.  68. 
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e.  Program  ivfanager  Selection  Process.  Each  of  the  Components  has  a  process  for 
selecting  ACAT I  program  managers.  While  we  understand  how  the  separate  Component 
processes  work,  we  believe  they  do  net  always  select  persons  who  are  well  prepared  for  their 
jobs.  There  is  evidence  that  many  Government  managers  believe  they  are  ill-prepared  for  their 
jobs.*^  We  recommend  that  a  selection  board  process,  very  much  like  a  general/flag  office  or 
command  selection  board,  be  used  to  select  ACAT  I  program  managers.  The  Board's  members 
should  all  be  senior  acquisition  leaders  who  previously  served  as  program  managers.  There 
should  be  strict  rules  to  ensure  objectivity  of  the  Board.  The  Board  should  consider  both  military 
and  civilian  candidates  and  select  the  best  qualified  candidate,  based  upon  pre-established 
selection  criteria  and  the  mating  of  the  candidates'  strengths  and  the  unique  needs  of  each 
program.  The  Board  should  provide  its  recommendation  to  the  DAE  for  confirmation. 

RECOMMENDATION  3.  We  recommend  that  the  DAE  require  the  Components  to 
institutionalize  a  centralized  ACAT  I  program  manager  selection  board  process  that  is 
chartered  by  the  CAE.  The  board  process  should  be  objective,  disciplined  and  focused  on 
matching  managerial  experience,  skills  and  abilities  to  specific  programs  and  the  needs  of 
those  programs. 

4.4.  Functional  Oversight  Staff  Incentives 

a.  The  Role  of  Staff  Incentives  in  Oversight.  Functional  oversight  and  review  staffs, 
like  program  managers,  have  incentives  that  influence  their  behaviors.  These  incentives  determine 
how  they  practice  oversight. 

b.  Contributors  to  the  Oversight  Staff  Incentive  Problem  Among  the  contributors 
are  the  following: 

•  Functional  Sub-optimization:  Functional  staffs  have  expertise  in  a  specific 
functional  area.  The  Component  systems  commands.  Component  headquarters  and 
OSD  staff  are  generally  organized  along  functional  lines-e.g.,  contracts,  test, 
engineering,  logistics,  software,  production,  etc.  As  a  result,  each  staff  elements' 
oversight  and  review  is  often  oriented  toward  achieving  the  best  functional  solution 
instead  of  the  best  overall  program  solution.  In  the  present  process,  the  accountable 
decision  makers,  at  all  levels,  are  left  with  the  responsibility  for  integrating  the 
information  firom  these  functional  areas  and  making  optimized,  balanced  decisions. 

•  Issue-Orientation:  Some  staff  overseers  and  reviewers  may  perceive  that  their  added 
value  to  the  process  comes  fi’om  what  issues  or  problems  they  can  uncover.  This 
behavior  may  stem  fi-om  the  staffs  perception  of  the  program  managers  incentives 

(e  g.,  the  tendency  to  make  the  program  look  good  in  the  short  term).  Staffs  have  not 
always  offered  recommendations  to  the  program  manager  before  surfacing  issues  or 
problems  to  the  decision  maker. 


Ibid.  pp.  55-62. 
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•  Career  Staffers:  Functiona!  staffs  at  the  semor  levels  within  OSD  and  the 
Components  have  diverse  backgrounds.  Some  have  advanced  in  a  progression  of  line 
and  staff  functions  throughout  their  careers  and  have  gained  a  range  of  relevant 
experience.  Others  have  quite  narrow  experience  with  little  or  none  in  the  field. 
Additionally,  in  some  instances,  Component  and  OSD  oversight  and  review  staff  have 
been  away  fi'om  program  execution  for  some  time. 

•  Late  Involvement:  Frequently,  functional  staffs  have  not  been  deeply  involved  in 
programs  until  after  the  program  manager  has  completed  planning  and  developing  the 
program  strategy.  When  there  is  a  delay  in  staff  involvement-whether  fi’om  staff 
reluctance  to  engage  or  from  the  program  manager’s  reluctance  to  solicit  inputs-those 
who  were  part  of  the  planning  often  view  late  staff  inputs  as  second  guessing  and 
contributing  to  an  “us”  versus  “them”  mentality. 

c.  Change  in  Focus  and  Early  Involvement.  A  multidisciplinary,  integrated  staff  will 
facilitate  a  focus  on  the  product,  rather  than  functional  issues.  The  team  would  act  coUaboratively 
with  the  program  office  during  the  program  planning  and  executing  phases.  When  issues  arise, 
the  oversight  team  would  decide  which  to  raise  to  the  decision  makers.  The  IPT  leaders  for 
oversight  at  the  OSD  and  Component  levels  should  meet  the  DAWIA  qualifications  for  PEOs. 

RECOMMENDATION  4.  We  recommend  that  the  DAE  and  CAEs  institutionalize  the  use 
of  IPTs  led  by  PEO-qualilled  leaders  to  provide  advice  to  them  and  to  help  the  program 
manager. 

d.  Rotational  Opportunities.  Relevant  line  and  staff  experience  is  desirable  for  those 
who  hold  senior-level  acquisition  positions.  This  experience  gives  senior  managers  an 
appreciation  for  the  work  of  all  those  in  the  process  and  facilitates  team  thinking 

RECOMMENDATION  5.  We  recommend  that  10  percent  of  Component  and  OSD 
oversight  and  review  staffs  should  have  annual  opportunities  for  flexible  rotational 
assignments  in  program  manager/PEO  organizations.  An  equivalent  number  of  program 
oflice/PEO  personnel  should  also  have  rotational  opportunities  to  staff  positions.  Recent, 
relevant  field  experience  should  become  a  significant  factor  in  the  selection  criteria  for 
future  senior  staff  positions. 

4.5.  Oversight  Reporting 

a.  Oversight  Reporting  Today.  Our  research  disclosed  that  most  of  the  formal 
oversight  reporting  that  DoDI  5000.2  describes  is  statutory.  The  one  notable  exception  is  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Executive  Summary.  In  addition  to  what  DoDI  5000.2  describes,  there  is 
additional  reporting  that  the  Components  and  Acquisition  Support  Commanders  prescribe  along 
with  audit  and  inspection  reporting.  Virtually  all  of  the  reporting,  including  the  statutory 
reporting,  have  three  elements  in  common; 

•  They  are  formal  written  reports  with  rigid  formats. 
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•  They  contain  information  generally  available  from  other  media. 

•  They  have  substrmtial  la»?  time. 

b.  The  Information  Net.  The  state  of  today’s  information  technology  is  such  that  the 
generating  and  analyzing  of  lengthy,  fixed  format,  “one-size-fits-all”  status  reports  are 
unnecessary  activities.  We  beheve  that  there  oould  be  a  system  where  decision  makers  and  staff 
liave  near-instant  access  to  all  of  the  day-to-day  information  the  program  manager  uses  to  manage 
the  programs.  Even  today,  there  is  an  E-Mail  net  that  allows  program  managers  to  instantly 
communicate  electronically  with  decision  makers  and  interested  staff.  We  believe  that  the  DoD 
should  move  quickly  toward  relying  on  this  information  net  for  oversight  rather  than  continuing  to 
rely  on  formal  briefings  and  written  format  reporting. 

c.  Face-to-Face  Information  Transfer.  Opportunities  for  major  acquisition  program 
managers  to  talk  directly  with  CAEs  and  the  DAE  are  fairly  rare.  The  usual  case  is  that  the 
program  manager  sees  the  CAE  or  DAE  only  when  the  program  has  a  major  issue,  and  only  after 
there  has  been  substantial  coordination  of  a  formal  briefing.  We  believe  that  there  is  immense 
value  in  periodic,  face-to-face,  informal  communication  between  the  program  manager  and  the 
acquisition  executives;  we  label  this  communication  as  an  “Acquisition  Executive  Chat.”  In  our 
view,  the  acquisition  executive  should  periodically  initiate  this  communication  with  ACAT I 
program  managers.  This  should  be  on  a  short-notice  basis  to  preclude  extensive  preparation  and 
coordination.  In  character,  the  communication  should  be  a  candid  conversation  or  discussion 
rather  than  a  formal  briefing  with  a  fixed  format.  The  focus  should  be  a  “how-goes-h”  with  the 
program  manager,  particularly  addressing  the  four  critical  oversight  questions.  This  is  also  an 
opportunity  for  the  manager  to  raise  issues  where  he  or  she  needs  acquisition  executive  help  or 
guidance,  and  for  the  Acquisition  Executive  to  raise  broad,  non-program-specific  areas  of 
concern.  We  see  the  frequency  of  these  chats  for  major  defense  programs  as  approximately  once 
or  twice  annually.  They  should  be  either  in  person  or  by  video  conferencing. 

d.  Monthly  Status  Reports.  We  conclude  that  the  work  spent  in  preparing, 
coordmating  and  analyzing  the  Defense  Acquisition  Executive  Summary  represents  activities  that 
are  no  longer  necessary.  In  place  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Executive  Summary,  we  would 
substitute  a  concise,  written,  monthly  program  status  report  called  the  “Monthly  Status  Report.” 

It  would  go  to  the  DAE  for  ACAT  I  programs  and  to  the  Milestone  Decision  Authority  (if  he  or 
she  wants  it)  for  all  other  programs  It  should  replace  aU  other  fixed  format,  periodic  reporting. 
The  program  manager  would  personally  write  and  sign  the  report.  The  Monthly  Status  Report 
would  become  the  primary  vehicle  for  the  program  manager  to  give  the  Milestone  Decision 
Authority  answers  to  the  critical  oversight  questions.  It  should  give  the  Milestone  Decision 
Authority  essential  information  on  pro^am  status-including  the  status  of  any  corrective  action 
the  manager  is  taking  to  resolve  problems-as  well  as  the  program’s  status  relative  to  the 
Acquisition  Program  Baseline.  The  Componems  and  the  DAE  can  negotiate  a  uniform  format  for 
the  report  to  make  it  most  readable,  but  the  basic  format  should  be  narrative  without  pre¬ 
determined  topic  areas.  In  concept,  those  in  the  accountability  chain  can  endorse  the  report,  but  it 
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should  be  available  to  the  appropriate  decision  maker  within  5  days  after  the  program  manager 
submits  it. 


e.  Oversight  Reporting  Summary.  Figure  4  lists  the  reports  and  activities  that 
answer  the  critical  oversight  questions. 


Question 


1 .  is  the  program  on 
track? 


Document/Activi 


-  Monthly  Status  Reports 


-  Test  Reports* 


-  Program  Deviation  Report  * 


-  Unit  Cost  Report  Exception  Report* 


-  Selected  Acquisition  Report  Exception 
Report* 


2.  If  not,  is  comective  -  M 
action  being  taken? 


3.  is  program  exploiting 
opportunities  for  further 
cost/schedule/ 
performance  trade-offs? 


-  Report  of  Results  of  PDR  (ACAT I  onl 


s  Reports 


4.  Is  the  program 
compliant? 


-  Summits  with  Service  Chief/  agency 
head 


s/ 


-  MDA  staff  assessments 


full  and  open  competition* 


MjiilBili 


MDA’s  staff 


-  Multiyear  procurement  certification* 


-  SARtoC 


■  UCR  to  Congress  (ACAT  I  ail 


-  Beyond  LRIP  Report  to  C 


-  TEMP  Approval  (designated  programs)* 


"indicates  statutory  documents/reports 


Figure  4.  OVERSIGHT  DOCUMENTS  AND  ACnVITIES 
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RECOMMENDATION  6.  We  recommend  that  the  DAE  adopt  a  new,  more  continuous 

oversight  process  that  relies  on  an  electronic  information  net,  f«jce-to-face  communication 
with  the  program  manager  and  the  decision  makers,  a  Monthly  Status  Report  and 
statutory  documentation  as  primary  sources  for  oversight  infcrmatl<'n.  For  prograFiis 
requiring  more  information,  the  decision  makers  may  tailor-in  additional  requirements,  as 
appropriate. 

4.6.  Joint  Program  Oversight-A  SnecLd  Case 

a.  Systemic  Issues  With  Joint  Programs-A  Look  Backward.  Reengineering  gives  an 
opportunity  to  stand  back  and  take  an  objective,  common-sense  look  at  some  of  the  processes 
that  have  become  part  of  the  fabric  of  how  we  do  acquisition.  One  of  those  processes  has  to  do 
with  the  way  we  oversee  Joint  programs  and  other  programs  where  oversight  is  a  vehicle  for 
integrating  related  activities  among  the  Components;  we  define  this  latter  category  as 
“collaborative”  programs.  Both  a  1983  Defense  Science  Board  Study  and  1993  Defense  Science 
Board  Task  Force  recognized  that  there  were  systemic  problems  with  Joint  Service  Programs  and 
particularly  with  major  development  programs.  Among  others,  the  Boards  offered  three  primary 
conclusions  having  to  do  with  joint  programs*'^: 

•  Problems  in  joint  programs  are  often  traced  to  failure  to  agree  on  requirements, 
forced  or  dictated  marriages  fi’om  OSD  or  Congress,  an  ad  hoc  environment 
(to  select  lead  Component,  organize  a  management  and  review  structure,  etc.) 
and  differing  and/or  shifting  priorities  among  the  Components. 

•  There  should  be  a  formal,  institutionalized  process  established  to  evaluate 
requirements,  programs,  issues  and  technology  to  select  joint  program 
candidates  and  resolve  issues. 

•  All  joint  Service  Full  Scale  Development  programs  (now  Engineering  and 
Manufacturing  Development  programs)  should  be  single-Service  funded.  The 
Defense  Science  Boards  based  their  findings  on  the  notion  that  the  executive 
service  would  be  the  one  with  the  greatest  need  and  the  greatest  priority. 

b.  Systemic  Problems  With  Joint  Programs  Today.  In  the  10  years  since  the  1983 
Board’s  repon,  not  much  has  changed.  There  has  been  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Requirements 
Oversight  Council  (JROC)  to  validate  joint  requirements.  The  JROC  has  lessened  Component 
squabbling  over  requirements  but  has  done  nothing  to  eliminate  forced  marriages  (or  impromptu 
divorces)  Neither  has  it  reduced  the  ad  hocery  nor  the  shifting  priorities  among  the  Components. 
The  1993  Defense  Science  Board  affirms  this. 


Memorandum.  Admiral  Kidd,  Chairman  Defense  Science  Board  1983  Summer  Study  on  Joint  Service 
Acquisition.  March  20.  1984  and  Robert  J.  Hermann,  Chairman.  Defense  Science  Board,  “Report  of  the  Defeme 
Science  Board  (DSB)  Task  Force  on  Deferta  Acquisition  Reform.”  June  30,  1993,  pp.  ii.  iii,  10  and  1 1 . 
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c.  Time  for  a  Change  There  are  literally  dozens  of  current  examples  where 
cooperation  among  the  Services  on  joint  and  collaborative  programs  has  been  disappointing.  We 
believe  that  the  current  processes  for  managing  such  programs  are  beyond  repair.  Moreover,  we 
deem  that  a  reengineering  of  the  oversight  and  review  process  must  include  a  different  way  of 
overseeing,  reviewing  and  budgeting  for  joint  programs-a  way  that  mitigates  against  Service 
parochialism  and  priority  shifting-a  way  that  places  the  integrating  functions  of  oversight  with 
program  execution  accountability. 

d.  A  Reengineering  Experiment.  We  agreed  with  the  need  for  change,  but  were 
unable  to  reach  consensus  on  what  the  change  needs  to  be.  We  were,  however,  able  to  agree  on  a 
general  direction.  We  believe  it  would  be  a  useful  step  for  the  DAE  to  conduct  a  reengineering 
experiment.  The  experiment's  purpose  would  be  to  ascertain  whether  a  unified.  Service- 
independent  way  of  managing  joint  and  collaborative  programs  would  produce  better  results  than 
today's  hodge-podge  of  processes.  Our  recommendation  is  to  prototype  the  new  process  on  a 
few  of  the  most  troubled  joint  or  collaborative  programs  and  then,  depending  on  the  results,  either 
expand  it  to  all  such  programs  or  return  to  the  current  processes. 

RECOMMENDATION  7.  We  recommend  that  the  DAE  designate  the  Principal  Deputy 
Undersecretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and  Technology)  as  a  Joint  Acquisition  Executive 
to  facilitate  a  reengineering  experiment.  The  DAE  would  delegate  to  the  Joint  Acquisition 
Executive  oversight,  review  and  budgeting/programming  responsibility  for  a  small  set  of 
DoD  programs  selected  from  among  all  DoD  programs  (ACATs  I  through  IV)  for  which 
either  a  joint  requirement  exists  or  there  is  a  need  for  substantia!  integration  among  the 
Components  (e.g..  Theater  Missile  Defense,  airborne  reconnaissance,  anti-armor 
submunitions  and  some  C^  systems).  Reporting  to  the  Joint  Acquisition  Executive  would 
be  product-oriented  Joint  Program  Executive  Officers  (Joint  PEOs)  who  would  assume  the 
primary  role  for  integrating  among  programs  and  among  the  Components.  Program 
managers  would  report  to  the  respective  Joint  PEOs.  Current  organizations  (e.g.,  the 
Components  or  special  oversight  organizations  like  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Organization)  that  have  an  oversight  or  integration  function  would  be  relieved  from 
responsibility  for  this  set  of  programs. 
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V.  THE  REENGINEERED  REVIEW  PROCESS 

5.1.  The  Current  Milestones 


a.  Today’s  Nfilestones.  DoDI  5000.2  describes  the  current  acquisition  milestone 
review  process  as  a  flexible  one,  allowing  for  five  basic  milestones.  The  milestones  in  the  current 
process  are  below: 

•  Milestone  0:  Concept  Studies  Approval 

•  Milestone  I:  Concept  Demonstration  Approval 

•  Milestone  11:  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Development  Approval;  Lou 
Rate  Initial  Production  Approval  may  require  a  separate  review. 

•  Milestone  HI:  Full  Rate  Production  Approval 

•  Milestone  IV:  Major  Modification  Approval  (as  required) 

b  Milestone  Decisions  in  Practice.  In  today's  review  system,  the  DAE  may  delegate 
the  milestone  decision  authority  for  major  defense  acquisition  programs  to  the  CAE.  If  there  is 
not  a  delegation,  we  refer  to  the  program  as  an  ACAT  ID;  if  there  is  a  delegation  to  the 
Component,  then  the  program  is  an  ACAT  IC.  The  general  practice  has  been  for  the  DAE  to 
retain  milestone  decision  authority  for  development  programs,  delegating  it  after  the  program  has 
reached  a  stable  point  in  production. 

5.2.  A  New  Look  at  the  Milestones 


a.  Watershed  Decisions.  We  examined  the  current  milestone  process  in  relation  to 
the  Secretaiy’s  mandates  and  decided  that  some  of  the  activities  associated  with  today’s  process 
are  no  longer  cost  effective  or  necessary  for  every  program.  We  surmised  that  the  process  would 
be  much  more  efficient  and  effective  if  the  review  process  were  to  highlight  those  decision  points 
that  truly  are  watersheds  in  the  life  of  a  program  and  flexibly  deal  with  the  rest.  We  believe  that 
there  are  three  of  these  watersheds.  For  the  remainder  of  the  report,  we  will  refer  to  these  three 
as  Milestones  A,  B  and  C  to  clearly  distinguish  them  fi'om  the  current  milestones.  The 
description  of  the  three  milestones  and  rationale  for  the  PAT’s  viewing  them  as  predominant 
follow. 


b.  Milestone  A-Need  Validation.  This  milestone  is  the  decision  to  validate  the 
mission  need  and  to  undertake  efforts  to  identify  and  evaluate  alternative  solutions.  It  is  a  critical 
decision  point  because  it  is  the  first  substantial  step  toward  a  hardware  acquisition  program  and 
because  it  should  be  essential  for  any  system>Ievel  advanced  technology  concept  demonstration. 

A  positive  Milestone  A  presumes  that  there  must  be  some  sort  of  materiel  solution  to  satisfy  the 
need.  We  will  use  the  term  “concept  exploration”  to  broadly  describe  the  tasks  and  activities 
following  Milestone  A. 
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c.  Milestone  B-Prograni  Initiation.  This  decision  is  one  to  begin  an  acquisition 
program  irrespective  of  whether  the  initial  part  of  the  program  is  a  DemonstrationA^alidation 
(DCTiA^al),  an  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Development  (EMD)  or  a  system  mod'JQcation. 
We  will  use  the  term  “development”  as  a  generic  descriptor  for  the  work  following  Kfilestone  B. 

d.  Milestone  C-Production.  For  each  acquisition  program,  there  is  a  point  in  the 
process  where  the  DoD's  commitment  to  it  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  irrevocable.  Where  that 
point  is  can  be  a  function  of  many  factors,  but  usually  it  is  linked  to  a  commitment  of  production 
monies.  For  programs  where  the  unit  acquisition  cost  is  high  and  there  is  a  large  non-recurring 
production  cost,  this  “point-of-no-retum”  is  probably  the  first  large  production  dollar 
commitment  (i.e.,  low-rate  initial  production).  A  similar  point  for  programs  where  the  unit  and 
non-recurring  production  costs  are  low  might  be  the  full-rate  production  decision.  Whichever 
decision  is  the  salient  one,  our  reengineered  process  labels  it  as  Milestone  C  and  designates  the 
follow-on  activities  as  “production.” 

e.  Summary.  Figure  5  schematically  depicts  the  three-milestone  process. 
Noteworthy  is  that  this  process  does  not  eliminate  any  of  the  current  decision  points  in  a 
program.  The  follovying  sections  describe  each  of  the  milestones  and  give  a  summary  of  the 
activities  following  them. 
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Figure  5.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  THREE-MmESTONE  PROCESS 
5.3.  Milestone  A-Description 

a.  The  Nature  of  the  Decision.  Milestone  A-analogous  to  Milestone  0  in  the  current 
process-is  not  an  acquisition  decision;  we  believe  it  is  a  requirements  decision.  It  follows 
logically  that  the  Milestone  A  decision  maker  should  be  the  user  since  the  requirement  or 
operational  need  is  in  his  or  her  province.  Certainly  the  user  must  consult  with  the  acquisition 
community,  but  the  decision  ultimately  is  one  the  user  should  rightly  make.  This  finding  is 
consistent  with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  199B  Report  of  the  Defense  Science 
Board  Task  Force  on  Defense  Acquisition  Reform.  In  today's  process,  the  DAE  is  the  Milestone 
Decision  Authority  for  the  equivalent  milestone.  Our  proposal  is  that  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (VCJCS)  be  the  Milestone  Decision  Authority  where  there  is  a  potential  for  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program.  This  proposal  and  the  proposal  for  activities  following 
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this  decision  represent  major  changes  in  bow  we  start  programs  in  the  current  process.  As 
a  result,  it  calls  for  major  cultural  changes. 

b.  Critical  Questions  for  the  Milestone  A  Decision.  Milestone  A  should  consist  of  the 
answers  to  two  specific  questions.  As  we  depict  in  Figure  6,  these  questions  are  as  follow: 

®  Is  the  need  valid?  The  request  to  validate  a  need  can  come  from  one  or  more  of  the 
warfighting  Commanders-in-Chief.  fi’om  the  Joint  Chiefs,  fi’om  a  Component,  fi’om  a 
separate  operating  agency  cr  fi’om  the  OSD  technology  community  Another  PAT 
will  address  the  need-generation  process.  However,  once  a  need  is  identified, 
validating  it  should  be  in  the  context  of  the  national  military  strategy.  Regardless  of 
the  need's  genesis,  the  user  should  validate  it  after  consulting  with  the  DAE.  In  our 
process,  the  “user”  (and  NClestone  Decision  Authority)  is  the  VCJCS  when  the  need 
could  result  in  a  major  defense  acquisition  program.  The  Service  Chief  or  Head  of 
Agency  would  be  the  decision  authority  for  an  ACAT II  program  and  the  Component 
requirements  official  for  ACAT  III/IV  programs. 

e  What  is  the  need's  priority?  Again,  it  must  be  the  user  who  designates  the  priority 
of  the  need  he  validates.  The  priority  should  ideally  be  a  numerical  ranking  of  the  need 
relative  to  all  other  validated  needs  within  the  DoD  (for  ACAT  I  programs)  and  within 
the  Component  (for-less-than-ACAT  I  programs).  If  the  need’s  priority  is  so  low  that 
the  DoD  is  unlikely  to  have  the  resources  available  to  meet  the  need,  then  the  user 
would  normally  validate  the  need,  but  not  approve  the  start  of  concept  exploration 
work  nor  approve  any  related  technology  demonstration. 
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Figure  6.  MILESTONE  A-NEED  VALIDATION  DECISION 


c  Other  Key  Outputs  From  the  Milestone  A  Decision.  In  addition  to  giving  the 
answers  to  the  two  questions  above,  there  are  other  decisions  that  the  Milestone  Decision 
Authority  needs  to  make  at  Milestone  A.  These,  too,  represent  major  departures  from  the 
current  process. 

•  Advanced  Technology/Advanced  Concept  Tecbnologj’  Demonstrations.  There 
may  need  to  be  technology  demonstrations  to  evaluate  an  alternate  solution  to  a  need 
and/or  to  decide  if  a  particular  operational  requirement  is  achievable.  These 
demonstrations  can  validate  major  system  or  subsystem  performance,  demonstrate 
manufacturing  process/supportability  and/or  prove  system  integration.  They  can  also 
result  in  systems  going  directly  into  engineering  development  or  production  without 
any  other  intermediate  activity.  Since  they  typically  involve  substantia]  resources,  we 
believe  it  is  imperative  to  explicitly  tie  them  to  a  mission  need  and,  by  inference,  to  the 
national  military  strategy.  ITie  Milestone  A  decision  authority  should,  we  feel, 
tq)prove  these  technology  demonstrations  based  upon  the  degree  to  which  they 
support  evaluating  an  alternate  solution  to  the  validated  mission  need.  Advice  to  make 
the  decision  should  come  from  the  technology  and  acquisition  communities.  Absent 
direct,  prior  hnkage  to  a  validated  need,  the  DoD  should  not  invest  in  large-scale 
technology  demonstration  programs,  in  our  judgment. 
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»  A  Manager  for  the  Concept  Activities.  Under  our  concept,  a  single  sinior-ieve! 
person  would  be  accountable  for  orchestrating,  directing  and  harmonizing  all  activities 
between  Milestone  A  and  the  next  milestone.  That  person,  who  we  will  call  the 
Concept  Exploration  Task  Force  Manager  (CETFM),  would  report  directly  to  the 
VCJCS.  For  aCAT  I  programs  the  CETFM  would  be  organizationally  independent 
from  any  Component  having  a  vested  stake  in  the  initial  phase’s  outcome.  Smaller 
programs  would  have  the  CETFM  as  totally  independent  from  any  Component 
acquisition  agency.  The  CETFM  would  lead  and  operationally  control  a  task  force 
consisting  of  persons  from  Component  and  OSD  acquisition  organizations,  operator 
representatives,  analysis  agencies  and  contractors.  In  the  late  stages  of  this  phase,  the 
prospective  program  manager  would  normally  also  become  a  member  of  this  team. 

The  CETFM  and  the  task  force  would  be  under  the  operational  control  of  and 
accountable  to  the  VCJCS  for  the  entire  concept  exploration  phase 

•  Resources  and  Resource  Guidance.  A  key  output  from  Milestone  A  is  identifying 
the  sources  of  funding  for  the  concept  studies,  alternatives  to  consider  for  cost  and 
operational  effectiveness  analyses  and  any  related  technology  demonstrations.  The 
CETFM  would  control  funding  for  and  have  authority  to  allocate  it  among  the  various 
tasks,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  VCJCS.  The  VCJCS  can,  with  the  advice  of  the 
DoD  Comptroller,  also  provide  broad  resource  guidance  to  help  the  CETFM  form  a 
feasible  range  of  alternative  programs  to  satisfy  the  need.  This  guidance  would  be  in 
the  form  of  a  maximum  level  of  resources  that  could  potentially  be  available  for  an 
acquisition  program.  The  purpose  of  this  guidance  would  be  to  reahstically  limit  the 
range  of  potential  solutions  the  manager  would  need  to  consider. 

5.4.  Concept  Einloration-A  Description 

a.  The  Concept  Exploration  Task  Force-Role  and  Resources  Developing  a 
comprehensive  master  plan  for  concept  exploration  would  exclusively  be  the  manager’s 
responsibility  as  a  task  force  leader.  The  task  force,  an  BPT,  would  devise  the  plan  coUaboratively 
with  the  interested  Component(s)  and  OSD  acquisition  functionals,  technical  specialists  and 
others.  That  task  force  would  tailor  the  plan  to  the  nature  of  the  need,  the  range  of  possible 
alternative  solutions,  the  urgency  of  the  need  and  resources  available.  There  would  be  no 
prescribed  tasks  except  satisfying  the  statutory  requirements  for  starting  a  program.  During  the 
plan’s  implementing  phase,  the  Component  and  OSD  acquisition  and  operator  communities  would 
supply  people  to  do  the  work.  For  example,  the  task  force  might  decide  to  do  a  cost  and 
operational  effectiveness  analysis  to  support  the  program  start-up  decision.  Component 
acquisition  personnel  would  assist  by  providing  manpower,  offering  alternative  concepts  and 
constructing  tentative  program  plans  to  provide  a  basis  for  costing.  Component  operators  might 
also  suggest  alternate  concepts,  devise  tentative  operational  concepts  and  construct  en^loyment 
scenarios.  However,  the  selecting  of  ^propriate  alternatives,  the  actual  costing,  the  adjusting  of 
schedules  for  risk,  the  estimating  of  technical  risk,  the  calculating  of  effectiveness,  and  the 
assessing  of  a  concept’s  contribution  to  the  warfighters’  strategy  would  be  a  task  for  the 
Component-independent  (or  acquisition  agency-independent  for  smaller  programs)  task  force. 
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b.  Cost/Performance  and  Cycle  Time/Performance  Trades.  One  of  the  major  tasks 
for  the  task  force  is  to  develop  a  range  of  solutions  for  the  user-alternatives  that  would  yield  cost 
and  cycle  time  differences  as  well  as  performance  differences.  In  particular,  the  task  force  must 
assure  that  the  user  understands  the  cost  and  cycle  time  implications  of  each  individual  element  of 
the  emerging  operational  requirement.  We  believe  that  a  useful  approach  for  accomplishing  this  is 
to  present  the  user  with  performance  alternatives  where  cost  is  an  independent  variable  and 
alternatives  where  cycle  time  or  schedule  is  an  independent  variable.  Using  this  device  will,  we 
believe,  discourage  the  premature  setting  of  operational  requirements  and  contribute  to 
establishing  programs  that  are  realistic  and  executable. 

c.  Why  Independence?  We  decided  that  the  concept  exploration  must  be 
independent  from  the  Components  and  acquisition  agencies  for  several  reasons; 

•  To  eliminate  institutional  sources  of  bias.  It  is  natural  that  developers  want  to 
develop  systems,  engineers  want  to  engineer  elegant  solutions,  managers  want  tough 
problems  to  manage,  contractors  want  big  programs  and  operators  want  the  best  there 
is  Taken  together,  these  elements  of  the  acquisition  culture  produce  an  institutional 
bias  towards  satisfying  needs  with  new  systems  having  ambitious  performance 
requirements  and  only  modest  regard  for  cost  and  schedule.  This  cultural  bias  is,  we 
believe,  an  inherent  one.  Its  effects  are  to  mitigate  against  any  objective  comparing  of 
alternatives  and  particularly  against  objectively  treating  alternatives  driven  by  cost  or 
schedule  rather  than  by  performance. 

•  To  facilitate  the  comparing  of  cross-Service  alternative  solutions.  For  many 
needs,  there  are  alternative  solutions  that  cross  Service  boundaries.  In  today's  process, 
where  one  Service  does  the  concqjt  exploration  work,  the  opportunity  to  illuminate 
these  other  Service  solutions  and  fairly  evaluate  them  is  mostly  foregone.  We  believe 
that  delaying  a  hand-off  to  an  executing  Service  until  after  the  user  chooses  a  preferred 
alternative  solution  is  an  appropriate  measure  for  facilitating  the  objective  comparison 
of  the  full  range  of  plausible  solutions. 

•  To  mitigate  the  Component  and  acquisition  agency  penchants  for  solution 
advocacy.  The  Services  compete  with  one  another  for  investment  dollars  Each 
wants  to  make  sure  that  it  gets  its  “fair  share”  from  the  pot  of  limited  resources.  This 
competition  often  manifests  itself  in  the  early  “selling”  of  programs-optimistic 
schedules,  exaggerated  performance  claims  and  underestimated  costs-all  leading  to 
later,  predictable  disappointments. 

•  To  assure  a  bard  link  to  the  national  military  strategy  and  the  warfighters’ 
priorities.  There  is  a  core  issue  here-program  affordability.  Services  judge  that  a 
program  is  affordable  by  whether  or  not  it  fits  within  the  top  line,  yriiich,  in  turn,  is  a 
function  of  Service  priorities.  In  fact,  the  decision  about  affordability  should  be  within 
the  comext  of  the  joint  warfighters'  priorities,  which  may  not  be  congruent  with 
Service  priorities  nor  with  individual  Service  top  lines. 
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5.5.  Milestone  B-Dtescription 


a.  The  Nature  of  the  Decision.  We  think  that  the  decision  to  initiate  an  acquisition 

program.  Milestone  B,  is  the  irost  critical  of  aav  in  the  acquisition  rrocess.  Based  on  past 
history,  it  represents  a  near-irrevocable  commitment  to  the  program.  Central  to  the  decision  for  a 
new  major  acquisition  program  is  the  notion  that  the  decision  should  reflect  the  entire  DoD's 
commitment-not  just  the  commitment  of  a  Component,  the  acquisition  community  or  the  user. 
Furthermore,  the  commitment  must  recognize  and  realistically  accommodate  the  long-term  cost 
implications  of  choosing  to  start  an  acquisition  program.  Tae  historic  paradigm  has  been  that  the 
“real”  commitment  to  a  program  should  not  come  until  the  HMD  decision.  However- 

•  The  distinction  between  Dem/Val  and  HMD  has  become  mostly  artificial  over  the  last 
few  years.  In  virtually  every  recent  DemA^al,  much  of  the  actual  content  has  been 
manufacturing  and  design  development-e.g.,  manufacturing  risk  reduction, 
manufacturing  process  development,  etc.  This  should  not  be  surprising  given  the 
emphasis  on  concurrent  engineering  and  the  desire  to  enter  HMD  with  programs  that 
are  low  risk  in  every  respect.  For  instance,  the  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munition,  currently 
in  DemA^al,  actually  has  a  System  Critical  Design  Review  and  an  initial  Production 
Readiness  Review  before  the  EMD  Milestone  decision.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that 
this  evolution  to  a  merged  development  process  parallels  current  industry  practices 
where  truly  high-risk  technical  issues  are  dealt  with  before  there  is  gny  commitment  to 
an  acquisition  program. 

®  Irrespective  of  the  theory,  the  practice  has  been  that  the  first  commitment  to  a  major 
system  acquisition  program  (regardless  of  how  we  label  it)  is  almost  impossible  to 
undo  unless  the  program  experiences  some  catastrophe.  Once  begun,  programs 
develop  constituencies  in  the  Components,  in  OSD,  in  industry,  in  the  user  community 
and  in  Congress.  These  constituencies  and  the  momentum  they  provide  severely 
curtail  realistic  options  to  terminate.  This  is  a  cultural  problem,  but  we  see  no 
reasonable  means  to  affect  this  culture.  So,  we  acknowledge  the  reality  by 
highlighting  the  initial  commitment. 

»  At  the  decision  to  initiate  an  acquisition  program,  we  believe  that  there  must  be  a 
concurrent  corporate  financial  commitment  considering  budget  realities  and  the 
priorities  of  the  warfighters.  Prior  decisions  to  enter  DemA^al  without  this  level  of 
commitment  have  invariably  resulted  in  major  instabilities  when  the  program  had 
forged  ahead  presuming  a  financial  commitment  that  was  not  forthcoming. 

®  Finally^  under  the  new  DoD  processes,  much  of  the  technology  risk  reduction  that  we 
have  historically  done  in  DemA^al  will  become  part  of  the  technology  maturation 
process.  That  is,  this  early  work  will  become  separate  fi-om  the  acquisition  process. 
We  believe  this  is  healthy  for  no  other  reason  than  it  discourages  an  early  locking-in  of 
operational  requirements.  Too,  there  should  be  a  paucity  of  new  starts  over  the  next 
several  years  Taken  together,  one  can  anticipate  that  the  majority  of  the  decisions  to 
initiate  programs  will,  in  fact,  be  followed  by  engineering  developments  rather  than  by 
Dem/Vals  as  we  have  known  them. 
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b.  One  CriticaJ  Decision.  At  Milestone  B  and  at  subsequent  reviews  once  a  program 
is  underway,  there  is  one  fundamental  decision  for  the  decision  maker.  This  decision  is  a  choice 
from  among  three  alternatives: 

•  Begin  the  program  (or  continue  the  program  if  it  is  already  !'!nderwsy)-with  or 
without  modifying  the  plan. 

•  Do  not  start  the  program  (or  stop  it  if  it  is  underway). 

•  Do  more  work  or  get  more  information  and  decide  what  to  do  later. 

c.  Critical  Questions  for  Milestone  B.  To  decide  what  to  do,  the  decision  maker 
needs  information.  In  particular,  he  must  have  answers  to  five  critical  questions: 


•  Is  the  need  still  valid?  This  afiBrms  the  needed  capability  is  a  valid  one  in  the  context 
of  the  current  or  projected  national  military  strategy.  The  criticality  of  this  question 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we,  as  a  DoD  in  a  resource-constrained  environment,  can  only 
afford  to  address  needs  that  are  hard-linked  to  the  national  military  strategy. 

•  Is  the  solution  appropriate?  This  question  asks  if  the  system  or  problem  solution  is 
appropriate  given  all  the  plausible  alternatives  that  might  satisfy  the  validated  need. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  important  because  the  decision-maker  needs  to  know 
the  full  range  of  available  alternatives  and  to  understand  distinctions  among  the 
possible  alternatives  insofar  as  how  they  satisfy  the  need  (cost/effectiveness,  inherent 
risk,  etc.). 

•  Can  we  afford  the  solution?  This  question  is  fundamentally  about  program  priority 
in  the  context  of  the  current  and  projected  DoD  budget.  The  answer  to  this  question 
confirms  that  resources  are  and  will  be  available  in  accordance  with  where  the 
program  ranks  in  the  user’s  overall  priorities.  Answering  the  affordability  question  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  assessing  whether  or  not  there  is  an  appropriate  fiint^g  wedge 
in  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program.  It  is  an  answer  to  whether  the  DoD  is  willing  to 
make  a  long-term  financial  commitment  to  the  program  based  upon  its  projected 
contribution  to  the  national  military  strategy. 

•  Is  the  program  ready  to  proceed?  This  question  is  about  program  executability- 
risk,  schedule,  system  maturity,  projected  performance,  future  plans,  available  monies- 
all  these  and  more  go  into  answering  whether  or  not  a  program  is  executable.  The 
question  is  important  because  proceeding  with  an  unexecutable  program  wastes 
resources  and  guarantees  decision  revisits. 

•  Is  the  user  satisfied?  This  question  asks  whether  or  not  the  program  is  meeting  the 
users’  expectations  in  terms  of  costs,  schedules  and  performance.  This  is  a  central 
question  because,  when  user  support  for  a  program  erodes,  then  so  will  the  budget  for 
executing  the  program. 
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d.  The  Critical  Questions- Who  Answers?  To  understand  who  should  answer  the 
critical  questions,  we  need  to  look  at  each  question  in  turn: 

»  Is  the  need  stf?l  valid?  This  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  h^ilestone  A  decision.  In 
order  to  proceed  with  a  major  defense  acquisition,  the  ne«i  must  still  be  a  valid  one 
in  the  context  of  the  national  military  strategy.  The  VCJCS,  with  the  JROC’s 
advice,  is  properly  the  validating  authority  for  ACAT I  programs.  For  smaller 
programs,  the  Service  Chief  or  Head  of  Agency  would  answer  the  question. 

•  Is  the  solution  appropriate?  At  this  point  in  the  process,  the  VCJCS,  as  the  user 
representative,  should  answer  this  question  about  the  technical  solution  if  it  results 
in  a  major  defense  acquisition  program.  The  information  to  answer  the  question 
comes  from  the  Component-independent  CETFM,  who  has  led  the  concept 
exploration  activities.  The  answer  for  smaller  programs  would  come  from  the 
Service  Chief  or  Head  of  Agency. 

®  Can  we  afford  the  solution?  For  major  defense  acquisitions,  the  answer  to  this 
question  must  also  come  from  the  VCJCS,  as  we  describe  in  Section  VI  of  this 
report.  For  smaller  programs,  it  would  come  from  the  chairman  of  the  Component 
equivalent  to  the  Defense  Resources  Board. 

•  Is  the  program  ready  to  proceed?  This  is  an  executability  question  that  the  DAE 
should  answer  for  major  programs.  The  DAE  may  get  varied  and  divergent  inputs 
from  staff,  from  the  affected  Component(s)  and  from  the  technology  community. 
For  smaller  programs  either  the  CAE,  PEO  or  program  manager  would  answer, 
depending  on  the  Milestone  Eiecision  Authority  level. 

»  Is  the  user  satisfied?  The  answer  to  this  question  comes  from  the  users’ 

assessment  of  the  program  baseline— schedule,  performance  requirements,  etc.  For 
smaller  programs  the  answer  comes  from  the  Service  Chief  or  Head  of  Agency. 

e.  The  Decision-Who  Makes  It?  The  decision  to  start  a  new  major  program  is  at  the 
confluence  of  the  requirements,  the  acquisition  and  the  Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting 
System  processes.  Given  who  must  answer  the  critical  questions  and  where  the  information  to 
answer  comes  from,  we  believe  that  the  decision  maker  is  obvious-it  should  be  either  the 
Secretary  or  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  for  ACAT  I  programs.  Of  the  two,  we  believe  that 
the  Deputy  Secretary  is  most  appropriate.  He  has  proximity  to  the  infonnation  as  Chairman  of 
the  Defense  Resources  Board,  and  he  is  also  the  lowest  level  who  has  the  authority  to  commit  the 
DoD-including  a  commitment  to  terminate  programs  or  reallocate  acquisition  monies  among  the 
Components.  Interestingly  enough,  the  Deputy  Secretary  is  the  decision  maker  for  program 
initiation  in  today's  process.  So,  our  recommendation  is  not  a  change  in  policy,  but  it  does,  we 
think,  reflect  a  change  in  the  practice.  For  smaller  programs,  the  appropriate  person  to  make  the 


DoD  Instruction  5000.2  (Part  4).  Section  D,  paragraph  3c(2). 
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decision  would  be  the  cheirman  of  the  Component's  equivalent  to  the  De  fense  Resources  Bo  vd. 
Figure  7  is  a  schematic  of  our  recommended  Milestone  B  decision  process. 


Figure  7.  MILESTONE  B-PROGRAM  INITIATION  DECISION 
5.6.  Development-A  Description 

a.  Other  Decisions.  Once  a  program  begins  development  there  are  other  important 
decision  points  mostly  representing  increased  resource  commitments.  These  include  the 
following; 


•  Transition  from  DemonstrationA^alidation  to  Engineering  and  Manufacturing 
Development. 

•  Long  lead  for  production. 

•  Low-rate  initial  production  (when  full-rate  production  is  the  critical  decision). 

•  Decision  to  enter  operational  testing. 

•  Contractor  sdections  or  down  sdection. 

•  Product  improvement  decisions. 

b.  Other  Decisions- Who  Makes  Them?  At  each  decision  point  during  development, 

there  is  a  re-asking  and  re-answering  of  the  same  questions  at  Milestone  B.  However,  once  a 
program  is  underway,  we  believe  that  the  CAE  or  Joint  Acquisition  Executive  should  be  the 
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decision  maker  except  in  special  situations  where  there  is  substantial  added  value  in  elevating  the 
dedsion.  We  believe  those  special  situations  should  be  rare.  The  key  reason  is  that  the  CAE  or 
Joint  Acquisition  Executive  has  closer  proximity  to  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  relevant 
program  information  than  does  th’  DAE.  Thus,  the  CAE  or  Joint  Acquisition  Executive  ’u  better 
positioned  than  the  DAE  to  answer  the  critical  “is  the  program  ready  to  proceed?”  question. 
Figure  8  illustrates  the  review  process  for  making  these  decisions. 
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Figure  8.  PRE-PRODUCTION  REVIEW  PROCESS 
5.7.  Milestone  C-A  Description 

a.  The  Nature  of  the  Decision.  The  third  critical  decision  point  is  the  decision  to 
produce  (Figure  9).  Depending  upon  the  system,  this  decision  point  may  be  low-rate  initial 
production  or  full-rate  production.  In  general  terms,  the  low-rate  initial  production  decision  is 
usually  the  key  one  for  systems  with  large  unit  and  non-recurring  production  costs  (e  g.,  ships  or 
airplanes).  In  other  instances,  the  low-rate  initial  production  is  more  a  part  of  development,  with 
unit  and  non-recurring  production  costs  being  relatively  modest.  The  critical  decision  for  these 
systems  is  really  the  full-rate  production  decision  rather  than  the  low-rate  decision.  The  criteria 
for  deciding  which  of  the  two  is  most  critical  for  any  particular  program  are  subjective.  However, 
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the  key  judgment  should  be  to  decide  where  the  DoD’s  commitment  to  produce  is  irrevocable 
that  point  is  the  “critical”  decision  where  Milestone  C  should  be.  We  think  that  the  DAE  should 
recommend  and  the  Deputy  Secretary  should  decide  the  appropnate  point  for  Milestone  C  at  the 
Milestone  B  decision  (for  ACAT I  programs). 


Figure  9.  MILESTONE  C-PRODUCTION  DECISION 


b.  The  Milestone  C-Who  Makes  It?.  The  set  of  critical  questions  for  Milestone  C  is 
the  same  as  that  for  Milestone  B.  However,  we  conclude  that  the  decision  maker  for  Nfilestone  C 
should  be  the  DAE  instead  of  the  CAE  or  the  Deputy  Secretary  (for  ACAT  I  programs).  The 
reasons  follow:  ^ 


•  The  DoD’s  continuing  financial  commitment  (or  lack  of  commitment)  to  the  program 
is,  by  Milestone  C,  fully  reflected  in  the  budgeted  and  programmed  monies  for  the 
program. 

•  At  the  same  time  there  does  need  to  be  a  reaflBrmation  that  producing  the  system 
makes  sense  for  the  user  in  the  context  of  the  national  military  strategy.  Thus,  the 
DAE  adds  value  over  the  CAE  because  the  production  decision  and  the  long-term 


commitment  it  implies  need  to  be  outside  the  range  of  any  possible  parochial 
Component  interest. 


5J.  Schematie  Summary.  This  new  process  can  apply  to  every  program,  regardless  of  it!s 
size.  Figure  10  summarizes  the  process,  and  Figure  11  is  a  summary  of  who  the  decision  makers 
are  (as  a  function  of  program  size). 
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Figure  10.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  REENGINEERED  MILESTONE  REVIEW  PROCESS 


RECOMMENDATION  8.  We  recommend  an  immediate  transition  to  the  three-milestone 
process  for  all  current  ACAT I  programs  with  an  evolutionary  transition  over  the  next  year 
to  the  less-tban  ACAT  I  programs. 
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Figure  11.  SUMMARY  mENTIFYING  THE  DECISION  MAKERS 
5.9.  The  IPT  Concept 

a.  Sequential  Reviews  The  current  milestone  review  process  is  highly  sequential  and 
time-consuming.  Before  the  actual  milestone  decision  meeting,  there  are  a  series  of  formal  and 
informal  component  and  OSD  “pre-meetings.”  These  pre-meetings  include  functional  reviews  as 
well  as  broad  reviews  within  the  Component.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the  sequential  meetings. 
The  first  is  that  the  Components  use  internal  reviews  to  establish  their  “position”  vis-a-vis  OSD. 
Second,  the  functional  meetings  and  reviews  facilitate  the  issuing  of  the  many  formal  reports  that 
DoDI  5000.2,  Part  1 1,  requires.  There  has  been  great  forethought  in  putting  together  this 
process,  but  nonetheless,  it  often  produces  lengthy  delays  with  attendant  program  impaas. 

b.  Using  an  Integrated  Product  Team  Approach.  We  believe  that  there  are  huge 
dividends  fi’om  involving  staff  and  user  representatives  directly  and  early  in  the  review  process. 
The  practice  of  sequential,  tiered  artivities  needs  replacing  with  a  collaborative,  concurrent 
^proach  where  the  focus  is  on  the  overaU  program  rather  than  the  functional  pieces.  Making 
staff  and  user  representatives  part  of  the  formulating  process  via  the  IPT  approach  and  reducing 
documentation  to  eliminate  redundancy  and  information  not  bearing  on  the  decision  should,  we 
believe,  allow  for  a  single  meeting  to  resolve  most  program  issues  and  identify  any  remaining  ones 
that  the  decision  maker  needs  to  address.  We  recommend  that  the  CAE  chair  this  single  pre¬ 
milestone  meeting  for  those  ACAT I  programs  going  to  the  DAE.  The  leader  of  the  integrated 
process,  who  will  orchestrate  the  pre-meeting  activities,  should  be  the  Oversight  IPT  leader-the 
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person  wath  PEO  qualifications  who  we  described  in  Section  4.4  as  being  responsible  to  the  DAE 
for  integrated  program  oversight.  Having  the  CAE  chair  the  meeting  should  obviate  the  need  for 
any  Component  pre-meeting.  Using  the  OSD  Oversight  IPT  leader  as  the  review  process  leader 
places  a  Imowledgeable,  product-focusoi  person  in  charge  of  the  process  and  provides  a  balance 
between  Component  and  OSD  staff  influence.  The  oversight  team  leader  should  be  the  program 
PEO  for  programs  for  which  the  CAE  is  the  NClestone  Decision  Authority. 

RECOMMENDATION  9.  We  recommend  that  there  be  only  one  formal  review  before  a 
milestone  decision  meeting.  The  CAE  will  chair  that  review.  An  Integrated  PnManct  Teara, 
comprised  of  users,  OSD  and  Component  staffs  as  well  as  program  office  staff,  wiU  prepare 
for  the  meeting.  The  team  leader  should  be  the  product-focused,  OSD  Oversight  IPT 
leader.  The  leader's  responsibilities  are  to  accomplish  all  prerequisite  activities  and  to 
resolve  issues  within  the  IPT. 

5.10,  Milestone  Review  Documentation.  We  carefully  reviewed  the  documentation 
requirements  of  Title  10,  US  Code,  and  the  DoDI  5000  series.  During  our  review  we  were 
mindful  that  each  document  required  for  a  decision  represents  substantial  activities,  has  real  dollar 
costs  and  a  devoted  constituency.  We  tried  to  subjectively  weigh  the  value  of  each  document  to 
its  associated  costs—both  real  and  opportunity.  Considering  our  charter,  the  critical  review 
questions,  and  alternate  sources  of  information  to  answer  these  questions,  we  recommend  a 
thoroughly  revised  set  of  documents,  reports,  and  plans  to  support  our  reengineered  review 
process.  Our  basic  approach  was  to  develop  a  “standard  set”  of  essential  documentation 
requirements  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  most  decision  makers,  for  most  programs,  for  most  of 
the  time.  In  all  we  propose  deleting,  revising  and  “re-classifying”  a  total  of  34  documents.  This 
includes  deleting  10  milestone  decision  documents,  and  1 1  other  milestone  documents  that  we 
think  should  be  in  the  program  oversight/execution  category.  We  recommend  a  revised 
Integrated  Program  Summary  (IPS)  as  the  single  milestone  decision  document.  We  placed  12 
program  plans  referenced  in  DoDI  5000.2  in  an  “optional  for  use”  category.  We  firmly  believe 
that  the  concept  of  “tailoring-in”  only  those  minimum  essential  documents  is  one  that  program 
managers  and  Milestone  Decision  Authorities  should  immediately  embrace.  A  detailed  table  of 
review  and  oversight  documentation,  who  prepares  and  who  approves  each  document,  by  ACAT, 
is  included  in  the  implementation  portion  (Volume  II)  of  this  report. 

5.11.  Revisions  and  Deletions  of  Milestone  Documentation  and  Activities 

a..  The  Component  Cost  Estimate,  the  Cost  Analysis  Requirements  Description,  and 
the  Manpower  Estimate  Report  We  deleted  these  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  our 
recommendation  to  use  IPTs  to  do  review.  In  our  view,  their  value-added  does  not  warrant  their 
costs.  The  OSD  Cost  Analysis  Improvement  Group  (CAIG)  should  develop  the  Independent 
Cost  Estimate  for  ACAT  I  programs,  but  they  should  do  it  in  concert  with  the  program  office 
rather  than  fi'om  a  specially  prepared  and  expensive  Cost  Analysis  Requirements  Document.  We 
further  recommend  that  the  CAIG  include  in  the  independent  estimate  the  operational  manpower 
requirements  with  input  from  the  user.  This  eliminates  the  requirement  for  a  separate  Manpower 
Estimate  Report  and  will  satisfy  1 0  US  Code  2434,  “Independent  Cost  Estimate  and  Operational 
Manpower  Requirements”  for  ACAT  I  programs.  We  believe  that  the  independent  CAIG  estimate 
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should  be  the  OSD  cost  position  for  all  ACAT I  programs  and  the  program  office  estimate  should 
be  the  official  Component  position  for  these  programs.  We  also  feel  that  the  program  office 
estimate  should  be  the  official  cost  position  for  ACAT  n,  IE  and  IV  programs  and  that  the 
Independent  Cost  Estimate  for  ACAT  D  programs  does  not  warrant  its  expense  and  sh^d  be 
eliminated.  In  ail  cases  we  think  a  separate  Component  Cost  Estimate  represents  unnecessary 
activity.  The  program  manager  will  summarize  the  program’s  life  cycle  cost  estimates  and  give 
them  to  the  decision  maker  in  the  Integrated  Program  Summary. 

b.  Cost  and  Operational  Effectiveness  Analysis  (COEAV  A  COEA  can  be  an 
effective  tool  for  helping  select  the  preferred  alternative  for  development.  Too  often,  however, 
the  COEA  merely  compares  different  variations  of  the  same  concept  (eg.,  varieties  of  tanks, 
aircraft,  ships,  satellites,  etc.).  We  believe  that  it  is  rarely  used  to  compare  the  warfighting 
effectiveness  of  competing  concepts.  We  also  think  COEAs  and  COEA  “updates”  have  little  or 
no  value  once  a  program  is  underway.  Full  COEAs  can  cost  millions  of  dollars,  and  take  years  to 
develop.  So,  doing  a  COEA  should  be  a  conscious  decision.  However,  since  DoDI  5000.2 
requires  a  COEA  for  all  ACATs  and  COEAs  have  a  constituency,  we  perceive  that  decision 
makers  are  reluctant  to  either  eliminate,  or  tailor  the  COEA  to  the  ne^s  of  the  program.  We 
propose  eliminating  this  cultural  problem  by  eliminating  the  requirement  for  a  COEA.  This  will 
facilitate  a  cost  conscious  decision  to  either  require  a  COEA,  a  less  costly  and  less  time 
consuming  cost/benefit  analysis,  or  a  decision  to  simply  accept  results  of  the  user’s  mission  area 
assessment.  The  program  manager  will  summarize  the  reason  for  selecting  the  preferred 
alternative  in  the  Integrated  Program  Summary. 

c.  Intelligence  Reports.  Various  intelligence  reports  that  DoDI  5000.2  requires 
serve  two  purposes.  At  the  current  Milestone  0  (our  Milestone  A),  the  intelligence  report 
confirms  the  threat  basis  for  the  Mission  Need  Statement.  At  subsequent  milestones,  the 
intelligence  report  validates  the  threat  to  the  proposed  concept/system  under  development  or 
production.  We  believe  these  reports  are  not  useful  and  recommend  eliminating  them  The 
program  manager  can  provide  sufficient  threat  summary  information  in  the  Integrated  Program 
Summary,  referencing  the  appropriate  threat  assessment  when  necessary  (see  “Threat 
Assessments,”  below). 

d.  Live  Fire  Test  and  Evaluation  Waiver  (Designated  programs).  DoDI  5000.2  lists 
this  waiver  as  a  separate  document  that  the  program  manager  prepares  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  approves.  Its  purpose  is  to  certify  to  Congress  vsdien  flill-up,  live  fire  testing  of  a  covered 
system  would  be  uiueasonably  expensive  and  impractical.  We  believe  that  the  program  manager 
can  describe  the  rationale  for  less  than  “full-up”  Uve  fire  toting  in  the  Acquisition  Strategy  Report 
before  the  program  enters  Engineering  Manufacturing  and  Development.  The  explanation  will 
describe  how  the  program  manager  proposes  to  meet  the  live  fire  requirements  in  accordwee  with 
10  US  Code  2366.  When  the  DAE  approves  the  Live  Fire  Test  and  Evaluation  strategy  in  the 
Acquisition  Strategy  Report,  the  OSD  staff  can  prepare  the  certification  to  Congress  for  the 
Secretary  to  sign. 

e.  Integrated  Program  Assessment.  The  Integrated  Program  Assessment  is  the 
Milestone  Decision  Authority's  staff  assessment  for  a  milestone  decision  It  uses  the  same  format 
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decision  authority  to  consider.  The  CAE  would  sign  the  memorandum  based  on  the  results  of  the 
pre-milestone  review. 


f  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC'l  Assessment.  The  JROC's 
assessment  is  now  required  before  a  Defense  Acquisition  Board  review.  In  lieu  of  the  JROC 


a.  Operational  Requirements  Document.  We  believe  that  the  Operational 
Requirements  Document  is  not  an  essential  document  for  milestone  decisions.  While  necessary,  it 
is  properly  a  program  execution  document.  The  Milestone  Decision  Authority  will  have  the  key 
information  from  the  Operational  Requirements  Document-e.g.,  the  threat,  shortcomings  of 
existing  systems,  required  capabilities,  integrated  logistics  support,  force  structure  implications, 
interoperability,  and  the  schedule.  A  summary  of  these  will  be  in  the  Integrated  Program 


System  Threat  Assessment  Reoort  and  System  Threat  Assessment  The 


Component  Intelligence  Agency's  assessment  is  in  the  System  Threat  Assessment  Rqx>rt  for 
ACAT I  programs.  There  are  other,  less  formal  system  threat  assessments  for  lower  ACAT 


Milestone  Decision  Authority.  We  conclude  that  all  such  intelligence  products  should  go  to  the 
user  and  the  program  manager  rather  than  to  the  Milestone  Decision  Authority.  The  user  can 
adjust  the  Operational  Requirements  when  necessary,  and  the  program  manager  will  summarize 
the  threat  information  in  the  Integrated  Program  Summary.  \^en  the  threat  changes  enough  to 
warrant  a  change  in  a  baseline  parameter,  the  program  manager  and  the  user  will  agree  on  the 
program  impact.  If  there  is  a  change,  the  program  manager  will  notify  the  Milestone  Decision 
Authority  through  the  Monthly  Status  Report  and  the  baseline  change  request. 


c.  Test  &  Evaluation  Master  Plan.  The  Test  and  Evaluation  Master  Plan  is  a 
planning  document  representing  a  “contract”  between  the  program  manager,  user,  operational  test 
agency.  Service  Headquarters,  and  OSD.  For  ACAT  I  and  designated  programs,  the  program 
office  prepares  the  plan  via  an  Integrated  Product  Team  involving  ail  the  stakeholders.  We 
recommend  that  the  Concept  Exploration  Task  Force  Manager  prepare  and  forward  to  OSD  a 
preliminary  Test  and  Evaluation  Master  Plan  before  an  acquisition  program  begins  (Milestone  B). 
The  Plan  then  becomes  a  “living  document”  that  the  IPT  updates  and  frie  program  manager 
approves.  The  program  manager  will  forward  the  Plan  to  OSD  before  milestone  reviews,  but 
OSD  approval  of  the  Plan  should  not  be  a  prereqmsite  for  having  the  milestone  decision. 


d.  Test  Reports  DoDI  5000.2  classifies  developmental  and  operational  test  reports 
as  milestone  documents.  We  believe  that  the  user,  the  program  manager,  the  PEO  and  the  CAE 
should  get  these  reports  after  the  tests.  For  programs  on  the  OSD  Test  and  Evaluation  Oversight 
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List,  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  must  get  operational  test  reports  The 
Milestone  Decision  Authority  will  see  the  testing  results  at  the  m^or  issue  level  in  the  Integrated 
Program  Summary.  This  will  allow  milestones  to  move  ahead  after  the  decision  maker  knows  the 
major  test  and  evaluation  issues,  but  before  the  formal  completing  of  test  reports-an 
administrative  function.  This  recommendation  recognizes  that  the  Director  of  Operational  Tesi 
and  Evaluation  must  provide  a  report  to  Congress  before  selected  programs  can  proceed  beyond 
low  rate  initial  production. 

6-  Risk  Assessment  and  Environmental  Analysis  These  are  annexes  to  the  current 
Integrated  Program  Summary.  We  recommend  that  the  program  manager  develop  and  approve 
these  documents  but  retain  them  as  program  execution  information  rather  than  forwarding  them 
as  milestone  documents.  The  program  manager  can  summarize  the  essential  information  from 
these  two  documents  and  provide  it  to  the  Milestone  Decision  Authority  as  part  of  the  Integrated 
Program  Summary. 

f  Acquisition  Strategy  Report.  The  Acquisition  Strategy  Report  is  currently  a 
milestone  review  document  that  is  an  annex  to  the  current  Integrated  Program  Summary,  We 
recommend  retaining  the  Acquisition  Strategy  Report  as  a  stand-alone  document  for  the  milestone 
decision  authority's  approval  and  program  office  use.  This  facilitates  Acquisition  Strategy  Repon 
approval  prior  to  a  milestone  review,  when  appropriate.  If  the  Acquisition  Strategy  Report  is  not 
approved  prior  to  submittal  of  the  Integrated  Program  Summary,  it  should  be  submitted  with  the 
Integrated  Program  Summary. 

g  Affordability  Assessment.  We  recommend  removing  this  annex  from  the 
Integrated  Program  Summary  and  assigning  responsibility  for  assessing  affordability  to  the  user. 
The  user  should  give  the  Concept  Exploration  Task  Force  Manager  an  assessment  of  program 
affordability  before  the  program  initiation  decision-Milestone  B  in  our  construct.  He  can  then 
summarize  affordability  for  the  Milestone  Decision  Authority  using  the  Integrated  Program 
Summary.  The  program  manager  will  summarize  affordability  for  the  later  milestones 

h  Cooperative  Opportunities  Document  (ACAT I  programs  only).  We  believe  that 
the  Cooperative  Opportunities  Document  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  Integrated  Program 
Summary.  The  CAE's  international  staff  is  where  the  expertise  resides  and  that  staff  should 
prepare  the  Document  The  international  staff  should  get  program  manager/PEO  and  CAE 
approval,  and  provide  a  copy  of  the  approved  Cooperative  Opportunities  Document  to  the 
program  manager  before  the  start  of  an  acquisition  program  (^estone  B).  The  program 
manager  will  summarize  the  international  cooperation  approach  (when  applicable)  in  the 
Integrated  Program  Summary. 

5.13.  Program  Plans  DoDI  5000.2  and  various  Military  Standards  reference  many  different 
program  plans.  We  believe  that  these  plans  (reflected  in  column  three  of  Figure  12)  should  be 
optional.  The  program  manager  may  use  or  not  use  them  depending  on  program  requirements 
and  the  manager’s  judgment  about  the  need  for  the  document  to  guide  program  office  activities 
The  program  manager  may  also  develop  other  plans  (e  g.,  risk  management  plans)  for  internal  use. 
The  review  level  for  any  of  these  plans  should  be  no  higher  than  the  PEO. 
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Requirements  Description 


3.  Manpower  Estimate  Report 
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for  ACAT II  programs. 


5.  Cost  &  Operational 
Effectiveness  Analysis 


.  DIAR 


7.  Intelligence  Report 


8.  Live  Fire  T&E  Waiver 


9.  Integrated  Program 


MS  Documents  Moved  to 
Oversight/Execution 
Category: 

1 .  Operational  Requirements 
Document 


Assessment  Report 


3.  System  Threat 
Assessment 


4.  Test  &  Evaluation  Master 
Plan 


5.  Operational  Test  & 
Evaluation  Report 


6.  Developmental  Test  & 
Evaluation  Report 


7.  Acquisition  Strategy  Report 
(Annex  C  to  current  IPS) 


8.  Risk  Assessment 


Cycle  Management  Plan 


3.  Foreign  Disclosure  Plan 


7.  Program  Protection  Plan 


8.  Security  Classification 
Guide 


9.  Systems  Engineering 
Management  Plan 


10.  Software  Development 
Plan 


11.  Technology  Assessment/ 
Control  Plan 


12.  Training  Development 
Plan 


Figure  12.  SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENT  CHANGES 


5.14.  Milestone  Review  Documents 

a.  Milestone  A  Decision  Document.  We  believe  that  only  a  single  document  is 
necessary  for  a  Milestone  A  decision.  That  document  is  a  Mission  Need  Statement  that  the 
VCJCS  has  validated  and  approved. 

b.  Decision  Documents  at  Other  Decision  hfilestones.  At  hfilestones  B,  C  and  all 
others,  that  single  review  document  should  be  a  modified  Integrated  Program  Summary,  in  our 


Decision  Authority.  The  Summary  should  contain  an  executive  level  synopsis  of  all  information 
the  Milestone  Decision  Authority  needs  to  make  a  milestone  decision.  The  modified  Integrated 
Program  Summary  will  have  three  annexes;  a  program  structure/schedule  chart,  the  proposed 
Acquisition  Program  Baseline  and  the  proposed  Acquisition  Decision  Memorandum  After  the 


Decision  Memorandum  will  become  stand-alone  documents  for  program  execution.  The  link 
between  documentation  and  the  questions  for  a  milestone  review  are  in  Figure  13. 


Review  Question,  Milestone  A 

1.  Is  the  need  valid? 

Validated  &  Approved  Mission  Need  Statement 

2.  What  is  the  need's  priority? 

Review  Questions,  Milestones  B  &  C 

IPS  Section  NoiAnnex 

1.  Is  the  need  valid? 

1- 2.  Program  Description 

2- 4.  Threat  highiights/existing  system 
shortfalls. 

2.  is  the  solution  appropriate? 

2-2.  Alternatives  assessed  and  results. 

(includes  most  promising  alternative  and 
rationale. 

3.  Can  we  afford  the  solution? 

2-1 .  Program  execution  status  (includes  cost 
drivers) 

2-3.  Affordability  Assessment. 

4.  Is  program  ready  to  proceed? 

2-1 .  Program  execution  status  (irtdudes 
testing). 

2-5.  Acquisition  Strategy 

2-6.  Risk  assessment  and  plans  to  reduce 
risk. 

2-7.  Program  Environmental  Analysis 

2-9.  Recommendations 

Anx  A,  Program  Structure  Chart 

5.  Is  User  satisfied? 

2-1.  Program  Execution  Status  (includes 
testing) 

2-3.  Affordability  Assessment 

Annex  B,  Acquisition  Program  Baseline 
(signed  by  user) 

Figure  13.  DOCUMENTATION  AND  THE  CRITICAL  QUESTIONS 


c.  Integrated  Program  Summary  Format.  We  provided  formats  for  the  modified 
Integrated  Program  Summary  and  the  Acquisition  Program  Baseline  in  the  implementation 
portion  (Volume  11)  of  this  report.  We  believe  that  the  Acquisition  Program  Baseline  is  the  key 
document  for  reaching  consensus  among  the  program  manager,  PEO/Milestone  Decision 
Authority  and  the  user-consensus  on  the  cost,  schedule  and  performance  thresholds  and 
objectives  for  the  program.  We  recommend  requiring  the  user  to  sign  the  baseline  to  help  provide 
stability  to  baselined  parameters  The  proposed  Acquisition  Decision  Memorandum  should  also 
be  an  annex  to  the  Integrated  Program  Summary.  We  believe  that  the  program  manager  should 
recommend,  in  the  proposed  Acquisition  Decision  Memorandum,  what  documents  he  or  she 
deems  appropriate  for  the  next  review. 

5.15.  The  Acquisition  Program  Baseline  and  Exit  Criteria.  We  examined  the  current 
procedure  of  satisfying  “exit  criteria”  as  a  prerequisite  to  proceed  to  the  next  acquisition  phase. 
We  believe  that  exit  criteria  often  are  extra  parameters  that  are  not  particularly  added  value  to 
baseline  thresholds.  In  practice,  most  exit  criteria  are  nothing  more  than  intermediate  points 
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measured  along  a  technical  maturity  curve  for  performance  Uu’esholds.  We  judge  that  the 
Acquisition  Program  Baseline  already  provides  an  agreement  among  all  the  stakeholders  on  what 
the  critical  cost,  schedule,  and  performance  thresholds  are.  It  can  include  intermediate  objectives 
agreed  to  at  milestones.  The  program  manager’s  estimate  of  the  progress  of  the  program  a:  it 
proceeds  during  development  and  production  against  established  baseline  criteria  is  sufiBcient  exit 
criteria  for  activities  during  a  phase,  or  for  obtaining  a  decision  to  proceed  to  the  next  phase.  We 
recommend  elimination  of  exit  criteria,  and  more  robust  use  of  the  Acquisition  Program  Baseline. 

RECOMMENDATION  10.  We  recommend  that  the  documents,  reports,  and  certifIcatBons 
listed  Id  DoBl  5000.2,  Part  n,  be  immediately  replaced  by  the  minimum  set  of  documents 
outlined  in  this  report, 

RECOMMENDATION  11.  We  recommend  that  the  program  manager  select  which 
program  plans  are  appropriate  based  on  individual  program  requirements  and  what  the 
program  ofitce  needs.  Approval  and  stalling  level  for  program  plans  should  be  no  higher 
than  the  PEO. 

RECOMMENDATION  12.  We  recommend  that  managers  of  programs  6  months  or  more 
from  a  milestone  review  send  a  memorandum  to  their  MOestone  Decision  Authority 
proposing  the  documentation  for  the  next  review.  If  the  Milestone  Decision  Authority  does 
not  decide  to  tailor-in  added  documentation  and  inform  the  program  manager  within  30 
days,  approval  should  be  automatic.  Managers  of  programs  less  than  6  months  from  the 
next  mUestone  review  will  identify  (in  a  proposed  Acquisition  Decision  Memorandum)  the 
documentation  he  or  she  proposes  to  provide  to  the  Milestone  Decision  Authority  for  the 
foUowing  mUestone. 

RECOMMENDATION  13.  We  recommend  that  the  DAE  adopt  the  format  we  have 
constructed  for  the  Integrated  Program  Summary  and  its  annexes.  He  should  declare  as 
optional  both  the  documents  and  the  formats  contained  in  DoD  5000.2-M,  Defense 
Acquisition  Management  Documentation  and  Reports  (excepting  those  with  inflexible 
statutory  requirements). 

RECOMMENDATION  14.  We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  direct  a 
comprehensive,  programmatic  and  legal  review  of  all  statutory  documents,  reports  and 
certifleations  and  recommend  appropriate  changes  to  Congress.  The  goal  should  be  to 
reduce  the  required  documentation  overall  to  only  those  documents  that  are  necessary  for 
managing  prtBgrams. 

RECOMMENDATION  15.  We  recommend  that  the  CAEs  review  the  unique 
documentation  imposed  on  defense  acquisition  programs  by  their  Component  and  sub¬ 
components.  These  Executives  should  eliminate  all  Component-unique  documents  and 

reports  unless  they  satisfy  requirements  that  none  of  the  required  documents  satisfy. 
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VI. 


OTHER  FEATURES 


6.1.  Introduction.  This  section  describes  other  features  of  our  overall  model  that  we  thought 
did  not  fit  neatly  into  either  the  review  or  oversight  categories.  The  discussion  and 
recommendations  in  this  Chapter  are  just  as  rele\’ant  to  our  reengineered  model  as  what  has  come 
before. 


6.2.  Affordability 

a.  The  Problem.  Virtually  every  study  on  improving  acquisition  has  recommended 
that  there  be  a  better  linking  between  the  program  decision  and  budgeting  processes.  We  agree 
that  there  is  a  linkage  problem.  However,  the  real  issue,  insofar  as  the  current  milestone  review 
process,  is  that  the  affordability  assessment  is  neither  binding  nor  meaningful.  As  practiced, 
affordability  assessments  tend  to  be  made  on  individual  programs  in  isolation  from  the  joint 
priorities.  Therefore,  the  resulting  affordability  assessments  are  perishable.  The  lack  of  durability 
in  these  assessments  tends  to  undermine  subsequent  decisions  based  on  them. 

b.  Affordability  and  the  Warfighter  To  address  this  issue,  we  have  developed  two 
recommendations.  The  first  (as  we  described  in  the  previous  Chapter)  was  to  make  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  the  Milestone  Decision  Authority  for  Milestone  B  (Program  Initiation). 

This  recommendation  tries  to  insure  that  a  commitment  to  a  program  (or  program  change)  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  concurrent  commitment  to  the  financial  resources  for  it.  In  addition,  we 
recommend  placing  the  warfighter  in  the  role  of  deciding  what  is  affordable  and  what  is  not.  This 
represents  a  fundamental  change  in  the  way  we  assess  affordability  and  make  investment 
decisions  It  also  connotes  a  major  change  in  how  the  warfighters  have  participated  in  acquisition 
programs,  but  it  is  no  change  in  the  statutory  responsibilities  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  We  can  illustrate  the  proposed  process  in  conjunction  with  an  ACAT I  program 
milestone  review  to  initiate  a  program. 

•  The  OSD  Comptroller  would  provide  the  DAE  with  resource  guidance.  That 
guidance  would  take  the  form  of  a  “top  line”-a  realistic  estimate  of  funding  across  the 
Future  Years  Defense  Program  available  for  investing  in  major  defense  acquisitions. 

•  The  VCJCS,  with  the  advice  of  the  JROC,  would  provide  the  DAE  with  the 
warfighters’  priority  for  the  program  being  considered.  This  priority  would  be  in 
relation  to  all  other  major  defense  acquisition  programs  in  DoD  that  have  approved 
funding  in  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program. 

•  Using  these  inputs,  the  DAE  would  develop  alternative  approaches  (including  cross- 
Component  alternatives)  to  make  the  program  “affordable”-fit  within  the  top  line. 
These  alternatives  would  be  in  the  form  of  executable  program  decision  packages. 

The  DAE  would  construct  these  using  the  warfighter  priorities  as  a  basis. 

•  The  DAE  would  give  the  alternative  decision  packages  to  the  VCJCS  who,  in  turn, 
would  select  the  best  alternative. 
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a.  Making  Trades  a  Continuing  Process.  A  critical  element  of  the  reengineered  oversight 
process  is  institutionalizing  the  concept  of  continuing  cost  performance  trades  throughout  the 
program  life  cycle  rather  than  just  at  a  program’s  inception  or  at  the  milestone  decision  points.  As 
a  program  evolves  we  believe  that  the  user  needs  the  continuing  opportunity  to  see  where  there 
can  be  cost  or  cycle-time  benefits  by  relaxing  performance  requirements.  In  a  like  manner,  the 
user  should  get  a  fi’equent  flow  of  information  that  allows  him  or  her  to  consider  increasing 
performance  requirements  where  there  has  been  a  technology  breakthrough  or  a  new  threat 
development. 

b.  FormaliTing  the  Process.  The  current  process  encourages  evolutionary  requirements 
development,  but  in  practice,  the  requirements,  once  set,  tend  to  be  rigid  unless  a  program  gets 
into  trouble.  The  cultural  barrier  to  evolutionary  requirements  seems  to  be  the  program  offices’ 
and  contractors’  resistance  to  change.  Their  natural  desires  are  to  work  a  well-defined,  stable 
program  with  an  immutable  set  of  objectives.  One  can  understand  why,  in  the  interests  of 
program  stability,  this  cultural  barrier  exists.  The  downside  of  this  barrier  is  that  it  ignores  the 
value  of  new  information  emerging  from  a  program’s  executing  phase.  Because  of  the  cultural 
barrier,  we  believe  that  there  needs  to  be  a  “forcing  function’’-a  formal  process  that  penodicaUy 
compels  program  managers  to  offer  users  alternatives  that  would  reduce  costs,  improve  cycle 
times  or  enhance  the  utility  of  the  system  to  the  user. 

RECOMMENDATION  17.  We  recooimend  that  the  DAE  institutionalize  a  formal 
requirements  review  process  for  each  ACAT I  development  program.  This  review  (which 
we  call  a  “Summit”  review)  would  consist  of  formal  presentations  by  the  program  manager 
to  flag-level  user  representatives  at  least  biennially  during  development.  The  presentation 
would  highlight  new  opportunities  for  cost,  schedule  and  performance  trade-offs.  If  the 
users  decide  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  the  program  and  the  requirement 
would  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  change.  The  DAE  should  encourage  the  Service  Chiefs  to 
implement  Summit  reviews  for  other  ACAT  programs. 


6.4.  Contractor  Oversight 

a.  The  Nature  of  Contractor  Oversight  Program  offices  and  attendant  support 
agencies  are  largely  responsible  for  contractor  overright  and  revdew.  Other  agencies  such  as  the 
Defense  Contract  Management  Command,  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency,  responsible  test 
organizations,  and  user  representative  organizations  also  play  major  roles.  In  the  aggregate,  the 
toi 


for  these  people,  but  there  is  also  a  substantial  indirect  cost.  Each  fiinaional  within  a  program 
office  or  from  an  overseeing  agency  demands  data  in  his  or  her  functional  area  to  do  his  or  her 
job.  Though  formal  requfrements  are  established  in  the  contract  aind  through  design  reviews, 
constant  inputs  from  program  office  engineers  and  user  representatives  often  result  in 
requirements  changes  which,  in  turn,  can  lead  to  cost  growth  and  claims.  Our  other 
recommendations  may  allow  for  reducing  headquarters  staffs,  but  most  of  the  acquisition  woric 
force  reductions  in  the  next  few  years  will  come  from  field  activities  since  that  is  where  most  of 
the  resources  are.  We  believe  these  fact-of-life  reductions  alone  will  necessitate  fundamental 
change  in  the  way  we  review  and  oversee  contractors. 

b.  Duplication  in  Contractor  Oversight.  Today  there  is  substantial  duplication  and 
overlap  between  what  program  offices  do  and  what  the  Defense  Contract  Management 
Command’s  local  offices  do,  particularly  in  development  programs.  This  overiap  persists  despite 
the  efforts  of  senior  leaders  to  prevent  it.  Duplicative  work  represents  unnecessary  activities  as 
well  as  a  source  of  substantial  confusion  to  the  contractor.  There  appear  to  be  two  reasons  for 
continuing  overlap  The  first  is  the  perceived  lack  of  a  sufficiently  trained  and  experienced  cadre 
of  technical  experts  within  the  local  plant  representative  offices  who  can  serve  as  the  manager’s 
technical  eyes  and  ears.  The  second  reason  is  cultural.  Program  managers  are  reluctant  to  rely  on 
people  over  whom  they  have  no  control,  who  may  not  be  accountable  and  who  may  have  other 
agenda.  We  conclude,  in  the  interest  of  more  efficiency,  a  clear  redefining  of  roles  and 
responsibilities  is  essential. 

c.  Contractor  Oversight- Answering  the  Critical  Questions.  The  program  manager  is 
the  one  person  responsible  and  accountable  for  contractor  oversight  relative  to  the  program  he  or 
she  manages.  That  manager  should  be  singularly  responsible  for  answering  the  critical  oversight 
questions  and  providing  those  answers  to  higher  level  decision  makers.  The  manager’s  role  and 
that  of  his  arm,  the  program  office,  should  be  to  provide  requirements  to  the  contractor,  to 
establish  and  maintain  interfaces  that  the  contractor  cannot  control,  to  objectively  assess  and 
report  progress,  and  to  ask  for  help  when  the  program  needs  help.  The  I^fense  Contract 
Management  Command’s  role  should  be  one  of  providing  both  general  and  program-specific 
oversight  as  well  as  the  skilled  cadre  at  the  contractor  facilities  that  can  be  the  “eyes  and  ears”  for 
the  program  office  We  conclude  that  the  Defense  Contract  Management  Command 

should  provide  program  assessments  only  as  requested  by  the  program  manager. 

RECOMMENDATION  18.  Program  offices  should  use  in-piant  Defense  Contract 
Management  Command  or  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding  personnel  as  the  source  for  routine 
status  information  and  avoid  duplicating  work  that  in-plant  representatives  do.  Defense 
Contract  Management  Command’s  program  office-independent  assessing  and  reporting  of 
contractor  performance  should  immediately  stop. 

d.  Contractor  Past  Performance.  In  a  perfect  world  the  DoD  could  follow  the 
commercial  model  and  buy  equipment  with  little  direct  supplier  oversight.  From  past  history  one 
might  conclude  that  such  an  approach  could  not  apply  to  us  because  we  tend  to  have  much  higher 
risk  ventures  than  commercial  companies.  However,  this  is  not  the  entire  story.  Looking 
backward  we  have  made  some  extremely  poor  contractor  choices  by  placing  too  much  faith  in  our 
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ability  to  discriminate  among  contractors  based  on  their  proposals.  In  a  recent  survey  of 
Government  and  industiy'  acquisition  managers,  around  60  percent  of  both  groups  believed  that 
contractor  performance  (relative  to  proposals)  was  less-than-satisfactory.*’  We  must  substantially 
streamline  ho'v  we  oversee  and  reviev^  contractor  progress.  But  we  should  not  make  such  a 
change  blindly.  Changing  hinges  critically  on  our,  like  world-class  commercial  companies, 
becoming  much,  much  less  tolerant  of  poor  vendor  performance.  We  would  like  to  see  a 
transition  to  a  source  selection  process  where  past  performance  is  as  dominant  a  factor  in  our 
contractor  selections  as  it  is  in  the  commercial  world.  We  note  that  there  is  considerable  work 
going  on  in  this  area,  but  there  are  major  cultural  barriers  to  institutionalizing  this  concept  within 
the  acquisition  work  force.  The  leadership  must,  we  feel,  make  an  extraordinary  move  to 
institutionalize  the  concept-a  move  similar  to  the  recent  one  on  military  specifications  and 
standards. 

lUECOMMENDATION  19.  We  recommend  that  the  DAE  direct  that  contractor  past 
performance  be  elevated  to  a  dominant  factor  in  all  source  selections  by  not  later  than  July 
1, 199S.  In  rare  instances  where  it  may  be  inappropriate  to  elevate  past  performance  to  a 
dominant  factor,  the  CAE  can  approve  a  waiver. 

e.  Contractor  Self-Governance.  When  we  are  able  to  do  a  better  job  of  selecting  our 
contractors,  then  there  is  an  opportunity  to  substantially  reduce  the  cost  of  contractor  oversight 
and  review.  We  know,  for  example,  that  our  Defense  contractors  have  been  able  to  satisfy 
commercial  customers  in  commercial  sales  without  the  intrusive  oversight  and  extensive 
interaction  characteristic  of  most  acquisition  programs.  Once  contractors  demonstrate  they  can 
perform,  we  should  take  full  advantage  of  that  opportunity.  We  think  that  the  commercial 
practice  of  self-governance  can  work  as  well  for  DoD  acquisitions  as  it  does  in  the  commercial 
sector. 

RECOMMENDATION  20.  When  a  contractor  has  demonstrated  that  he  can  perform  to 
his  contracts,  the  Government  should  adopt  commercial  practices  by  relying  almost 
exclusively  on  contractor  self-governance  rather  than  on  Government  inspectors,  auditors 
and  compliance  monitors. 

6.5.  Acquisition  Support  Commanders 

a.  Acquisition  Support  Commanders'  Reporting  Chains.  Acquisition  Support 
Commanders  have  two  reporting  chains.  They  report  to  their  CAEs  for  acquisition  matters, 
including  program  oversight  and  review.  In  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army,  they  also  report 
operationally  to  a  Materiel  Command. 

b.  Role  of  the  Acquisition  Support  Commanders.  We  view  the  Acquisition  Support 
Commanders  as  equivalent  to  PEOs.  The  m^or  difference  is  that  PEOs  oversee  high-profile, 
high-risk  acquisition  programs  (usually  ACAT I  and  related  programs),  while  Acquisition  Support 
Commanders  normally  oversee  lower  ACAT-level  acquisition  programs.  Additionally,  these 
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Commanders  usually  provide  the  matrix  organizations  that  suppon  the  PEO  programs.  Some 
Acquisition  Support  Commanders  also  provide  design,  logistics  and  other  system  engineering 
functions  and  services  to  the  PEOs  and  prograni  managers.  When  the  system  acquisition  phase  of 
a  program  ends,  most  programs  are  transitioned  from  PEOs  to  the  Acquisition  Support 
Commanders  for  life-cycle  management. 

c.  The  Problem.  Many  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Acquisition  Support 
Commanders  are  outside  of  system  acquisition.  For  Commanders,  these  non-acquisition 
responsibilities  typically  consume  the  preponderance  of  their  time  and  result  in  a  span-of-control 
much  greater  than  that  for  typical  PEOs.  These  additional  functions  and  responsibilities  dilute 
their  ability  to  be  directly  and  continually  involved  in  the  acquisition  programs  within  their 
control.  This  means  that  program  managers  may  not  have  the  access  to  and  oversight  by  a  senior 
decision  maker  that  they  need.  This  can  be  a  major  problem  since  the  Services  tend  to  put  their 
less  experienced  people  on  the  lower  ACAT  programs.  In  addition,  these  Commanders  may  not 
have  the  acquisition  qualifications  that  PEOs  have.  As  a  result,  we  believe  that  oversight  and 
review  would  be  greatly  improved  by  aligning  all  acquisition  programs  in  the  program  manager- 
PEO-CAE  chain  of  command  so  the  program  manager  has  access  to  a  person  whose  primary  job 
is  program  oversight,  and  the  CAE  has  a  person  whom  he  or  she  can  reasonably  hold  accountable 
for  program  oversight. 

RECOMMENDATION  21.  We  recommend  that  all  acquisition  programs,  regardless  of 
ACAT  classification,  be  aligned  in  the  program  manager-PEO-CAE  chain,  wherein  the 
PEO  is  a  full-time  acquisition  manager  and  reports  directly  to  and  receives  guidance  from 
the  CAE. 

6.6.  Defense  and  Component  Acquisition  Executives’  Continuity 

a.  The  Nature  of  the  Acquisition  Executives.  The  DAE  and  CAEs  have  many  traits 
in  common.  Because  the  purpose  of  the  acquisition  oversight  and  review  process  is  to  serve  these 
decision  makers  as  well  as  the  program  manager,  it  is  important  to  understand  that- 

•  These  executives  are  normally  political  appointees,  usually  with  industry  experience. 

In  the  normal  case,  they  would  not  have  had  substantial  acquisition  experience  from 
within  the  Department,  though  they  would  have  had  some  significant  exposure  to  the 
process. 

•  These  executives  are  extremely  busy  people  with  hosts  of  obligations.  Generally  they 
have  very  little  time  for  actively  overseeing  and  reviewing  individual  problem 
programs  and  virtually  no  time  for  those  that  are  on-track. 

b.  The  Problem  of  Continuity  One  of  the  issues  we  identified  as  a  barrier  to 
reengineering  the  oversight  and  review  process  was  the  lack  of  continuity  in  the  CAE  and  DAE 
positions  The  lack  of  continuity  in  these  appointed  positions  introduces  abrupt  changes  in 
emphasis  that  are  highly  personality-dependent.  We  discovered  that  the  oversight  and  review 
process  today  contains  many  layered  vestiges  from  previous  CAEs  and  DAEs.  Another 
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significant  factor  is  that  much  of  the  CAEs’  and  DAE’s  time  is  conmimed  by  matters  virtually 
unrelated  to  individual  program  oversight.  Too,  there  are  sometimes  lengthy  delays  whenever  one 
executive  departs  and  the  replacement  is  not  yet  in  place.  We  feel  that  a  helpful  step  toward  a 
more  efficient  system  would  be  to  introduce  some  stabilizing  influence  to  modulate  the  rate  of 
change  in  the  process. 

RECOMMENDATION  22.  We  recommend  that  the  DAE  and  each  CAE  have  a  civUian 
deputy  who  is  career  civil  sen'ice  at  the  Senior  Executive  Service  ievel  and  who  has 
extensive  acquisition  esperfence,  ideally  as  a  PEO  or  an  ACAT I  program  manager. 

6.7.  Performance  Incentives 

a.  Incentives  for  Military  Officer  Performance.  The  premise  that  improving 
effectiveness  of  the  oversight  and  review  process  should  demand  accountability,  promote 
flexibility  and  encourage  innovation,  led  us  to  focus  on  the  experience  and  qualifications  of 
program  managers  and  PEOs.  Our  recommendations  have  assumed  that  decision  makers  should 
be  able  to  have  high  confidence  in  the  program  managers  and  PEOs  executing  programs. 

However,  decision  makers  cannot  simply  “award”  this  confidence;  program  managers  and  PEOs 
must  demonstrate,  by  individual  behavior,  that  the  decision  makers  can  trust  them.  We  fi«l  that 
there  must  be  real  incentives  to  perform  to  the  higher  standards  our  reengineering  process 
demands.  We  have  discussed  some  of  these  incentives  in  a  previous  section  of  this  report.  For 
the  military  program  manager  and  PEO,  allowing  “in  place”  promotions  is  a  useful  incentive. 
Likewise,  allowing  officers  holding  these  positions  to  be  exempt  fi’om  forced  early  retirements 
seems  a  sound  incentive.  Other  than  these,  however,  we  were  unable  to  find  more  that  we 
thought  were  implementable  without  statutory  relief 

b.  Excepted  Service  for  Civilian  Program  Managers  and  PEOs  The  excepted  service 
provides  several  potential  advantages  (as  compared  to  career  civil  service)  for  key  civilian 
positions,  such  as  program  manager  or  PEO: 

»  It  is  easier  to  hire  the  best  qualified  personnel. 

®  It  is  easier  to  release  non-essential  or  non-performing  personnel. 

®  It  provides  for  maximum  tour  lengths. 

®  It  allows  use  of  flexible  pay  provisions. 

c.  Excepted  Service  as  an  Incentive  and  a  Disincentive.  The  excepted  service  has 
some  drawbacks  fi'om  the  employees’  perspective.  These  are  some  of  the  same  advantages 
d^cribed  above  Employees  may  view  the  lack  of  job  security  and  career  protection  as  major 
disadvantages.  However,  excepted  service  could  also  be  a  major  employee  incentive  since  it  is 
possible  to  negotiate  pay  and  have  special  pay  categories  not  available  in  the  career  service.  The 
PAT  had  neither  the  expertise  nor  the  time  necessary  to  thoroughly  examine  the  potential  of  using 
the  excepted  service  for  critical  acquisition  positions.  There  are  many  factors  which  need  to  be 
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examined  such  as  how  to  decide  which  positions  should  be  converted  to  the  excepted  service  and 
also  what  the  salary  incentives  should  be. 

RECOMMENDATION  23.  We  recommend  that  the  DAE  investigate  the  potential 
incentives  for  persons  holding  critical  acquisition  positions  including  opportunity  for 
promotion  in  place,  exemption  from  selective  early  retirement  (for  military)  and  use  of 
excepted  service  and  accompanying  financial  incentives  (for  civilians). 

6.8.  Audits  and  Inspections 

a.  Role  of  Audits  and  Inspections.  Audits  and  inspections  are  two  important  ways  of 
assisting  the  decision  maker  in  fulfilling  the  oversight  function.  Complying  with  statutory 
requirements  provides  little  flexibility,  but  most  regulatory  requirements  do  allow  for  significant 
management  flexibility.  We  feel  that  auditors  and  inspectors  have  not  always  recognized  this 
flexibility.  Anticipating  this  rigidity,  many  program  managers  feel  compelled  to  protect 
themselves  by  resorting  to  a  “one-size-fits-all”  execution  and  reporting  process  that  they  know  the 
auditors  and  inspectors  will  accept. 

b.  Auditor  and  Inspector  Qualifications.  We  recognize  that  independence  is  essential 
if  auditors  are  to  be  effective  and  credible.  However,  we  believe  that  auditors  and  inspectors  can 
further  enhance  their  competencies,  through  more  training  and  experience  in  the  acquisition 
management  field.  AuditAnspection  teams  are  fi'equently  comprised  of  personnel  who  have  not 
served  in  program  manager  or  PEO  organizations.  Many  are  not  acquisition-trained  and  are  not 
Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act-certified.  The  result  can  be  that  they  inspect  or 
audit  for  strict  functional  compliance  without  regard  to  an  integrated  product  focus.  Accounting 
degrees  and  audit  training  are  useful.  But,  we  conclude  that  these  qualifications  alone  are 
insufficient  to  evaluate  the  management  process  of  a  complex  and  diversified  acquisition  program. 
Recently,  the  DoD  Inspector  General  has  taken  steps  to  get  additional  quotas  for  Defense 
Acquisition  University  courses.  This  is  only  an  interim  solution,  in  our  judgment.  The  future  goal 
should  be  for  auditors  and  inspectors  to  have  direct  acquisition  office  experience  and  Defense 
Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act  certification. 

c.  Costs  of  Inspections  and  Audits  Inspections  and  audits  bring  costs  with  them.  It 
is  not  clear  to  us  that  decision  makers  always  weigh  those  costs  versus  the  marginal  value  added 
before  undertaking  audits  and  inspections.  Among  the  issues  we  identified  are  the  foUowing- 

•  Despite  policy  and  prior  DoD  Inspector  General  efforts  to  coordinate  schedules  and 
minimize  duplication,  program  offices  still  must  cope  with  frequent,  multiple,  and, 
often,  redundant  inspections.  These  come  fi-om  the  plethora  of  organizations  (e.g., 
DoD  Inspector  General,  Component  audit  and  inspection  agencies)  who  feel  that  they 
have  audit  and  inspection  responsibility  over  program  office  activities. 

•  Inspections  and  audits  have  large  opportunity  costs.  Aside  from  the  man-hours  and 
costs  expended  by  the  auditAmspeaion  teams,  there  are  also  costs  associated  with 
program  office  and  contractor  personnel  who  support  the  inspection/audit.  In 
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addition,  the  time  program  ofSces  spend  responding  to  inspection  and  audit  resuhs  can 
be  a  m^jor  distraction  from  their  primary  work.  We  think  that  there  needs  to  be  much 
more  scrutiny  on  the  value-added  as  compared  to  the  costs  before  undertaking  an 
audit  or  inspection. 

RECOMMENDATION  24.  We  recommend  that  the  DoD  Inspector  General  and  other 
Audit  and  Inspection  Agencies  take  immediate  steps  to  enhance  the  qualifications  of 
acquisitior  management  auditors  and  inspectors.  Among  these  should  be  requiring  all 
acquisition  management  auditors  and  inspectors  over  time  to  have  Defense  Acquisition 
Workforce  Improvement  Act  certification,  appropriate  to  their  grade  level  and  functional 
area.  A  necessary  step  should  be  to  require  all  audit/inspection  team  leaders  to  be  Level  in 
certified  in  program  management  within  2  years. 

RECOMMENDATION  25.  We  recommend  that  the  DoD  Inspector  General  centrally 
schedule  acquisition  program  audits  and  inspections  in  coordination  with  the  DAE,  the 
CAEs  and  all  DoD  and  Component  inspection/audit  organizations.  The  DoD  Inspector 
General  will  schedule  audits  no  more  than  bienniaOy  (except  for  instances  of  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse)  and  minimize  program  interference  during  critical  periods  (e.g.,  during 
preparation  for  a  decision  review). 

RECOMMENDATION  26.  We  recommend  that  the  DoD  Inspector  General  study  the 
feasibility  of  consolidating  all  acquisition  management  audits  and  inspections  at  the  OSD 
level  and  provide  a  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  within  6  months. 

6.9.  Training  and  Education.  We  explored  the  impact  of  our  recommended  reengineered 
process  on  training  and  education  of  the  Defense  acquisition  woikforce.  We  recognized  that 
successful  implementation  of  any  reengineered  process  is  heavily  dependent  on  how  well  the 
organization  educates  its  workforce  about  recently  approved  policies  and  procedures,  including 
the  rationale  that  drove  those  changes.  We  concluded  the  following  imperatives  were  essential 
for  successful  implementation  of  our  recommendations; 

a  Develop  and  implement  a  training  and  information  program  that  informs  and  educates 
currently  serving  PEOs,  program  managers  and  Defense  Acquisition  University  faculty 
of  the  policy  changes  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

9  Require  that  audit  and  inspection  team  members  attend  a  course  in  program 

management,  such  as  the  Fundamentals  of  Systems  Acquisition  Management  Course, 
Intermediate  Systems  Acquisition  Management  Course,  or  the  Advanced  Program 
Management  Course  at  Defense  Acquisition  University.  This  should  be  an  ongoing 
course  open  to  other  members  of  the  defense  acquisition  community,  since  classroom 
interaction  with  acquisition  community  members  is  essential  to  audit/inspection  team 
members’  understanding  of  program  ofiBce  operations. 

®  Require  that  personnel  working  in  the  systems  acquisition  oversight  and  review 

conununity  attend  a  course  in  program  management  at  Defense  Acquisition  University. 
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•  Require  that  newly  assigned  OSD  and  Component-level  executives  attend  a  mandatory 
Systems  Acquisition  Management  Orientation  Course.  This  could  be  a  new  course,  a 
restructured  Executive  Short  Course,  or  a  shortened  Executive  Program  Manager’s 
Course.  The  briefings  should  be  embellished  with  a  broad  interdisciplinary  overview 
and  a  reflection  of  the  process  fi’om  the  program  manager  and  PEO  perspectives. 
Recommend  this  be  accomplished  by  a  series  of  one-on-one  deskside  briefings 
delivered  by  the  Defense  Acquisition  University.. 

RECOMMENDATION  27.  We  recommend  that  the  Defense  Acquisition  University 
develop  and  implement  a  training  and  information  program  to  inform  currently  serving 
PEOs,  program  managers,  and  Defense  Acquisition  University  faculty  of  oversight  and 
review  process  changes  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Current  Defense  Acquisition 
University  courses  should  be  updated,  as  required. 

RECOMMENDATION  28.  We  recommend  that  the  Defense  Acquisition  University 
designate  course  quotas  for  DoD  and  Component  auditors  and  inspectors,  and  for  OSD 
and  Component  oversight  and  review  community  personnel  to  attend  program 
management  courses. 

RECOMMENDATION  29.  We  recommend  that  the  Defense  Acquisition  University 
develop  and  implement  a  mandatory  Systems  Acquisition  Management  Orientation  Course 
for  newly  assigned  OSD  and  Component-level  Acquisition  Executives. 

6.10.  Oversight  and  Review  of  Automated  Information  Systems.  As  part  of  our  work  we 
evaluated  the  unique  oversight  and  review  process  the  Department  uses  for  automated 
information  systems.  Our  goal  was  not  to  reengineer  this  special  process,  but  to  see  if  any  of  our 
recommendations  might  help  streamline  it.  We  found  there  were  numerous  Federal  laws  and 
Executive  guidance  which  apply  to  acquiring  automated  information  systems,  but  not  to  acquiring 
weapons  systems  The  result  is  that  there  is  a  separate,  but  similar,  oversight  and  review  process 
for  automated  information  systems  to  the  one  for  weapons  systems.  The  most  notable  similarity 
was  that  the  milestone  decision  review  process  and  the  generic  information  the  decision  maker 
needs  to  make  smart  decisions  are  virtually  identical  for  both  weapons  systems  and  automated 
information  systems.  As  a  result,  we  think  that  the  automated  information  system  oversight  and 
review  process  can  benefit  fi’om  our  work. 


RECOMMENDATION  30.  We  recommend  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Command,  Control,  Communications  and  Intelligence)  adapt  our  recommendations  on  the 
milestone  process,  review  documentation  and  any  other  areas  that  are  appropriate. 


VII.  IMPLEMENTIf^G  OUR  RECOMMENDATIONS 


7.1.  Imnlementation  Tea^.  We  have  presented  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  30 
recommendations  to  reengineer  the  acquisition  oversight  and  review  process.  Each 
recommendation  also  has  an  implementation  plan  assigning  implementing  responsibility  to  oflBces 
throughout  DoD.  This  is  what  the  Secretary  asked  us  to  do.  We  are  anxious  that  momentum  not 
be  lost  by  any  delay  between  the  report  and  implementing  action.  We  also  recognize  that  there  is 
great  potential  for  the  thrust  of  our  recommendations  to  be  lost  through  reinterpretation.  We 
believe  it  is  important  that  a  small  cadre  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  recommendations  are 
implemented  and  for  changing  DoDD  5000. 1  and  DoDI  5000.2  to  reflect  what  the  Secretary 
approves.  We  also  believe  that  a  few  select  PAT  members  should  form  a  nuclois  of  that  cadre. 
Because  the  scope  of  our  recommendations  transcend  virtually  every  important  element  within 
DoD-including  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  Services,  the  ComptroUer,  and  the  DoD  Inspector  General— 
we  conclude  that  implementing  it  will  demand  continuing  and  direct  DAE  mentorship  of  the 
implementing  team.  Moreover,  experience  in  industry  demonstrates  that  in  reengineering  efforts, 
chief  executives  must  devote  20-50  percent  of  their  time  to  the  reengineering  project  to  make  it 
successful.^®  We  believe  the  industry  experience  will  apply  here! 

RECOMMENDATION  31.  We  recommend  that  the  DAE  appoint  a  small,  Joint 
Service/OSD  group,  Including  members  from  the  PAT,  to  guide  the  implementation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense-approved  recommendations  to  reengineer  the  acquisition  oversight 

and  review  process.  This  group  should  report  to  the  DAE. 

7.2.  Moving  Toward  Stretch  Goals 

a.  Metrics  and  Stretch  Goals.  We  described  our  four  stretch  goals  in  Section  2.2. 

We  believe  that  the  DAE  and  other  decision  makers  need  to  use  these  as  a  basis  for  collecting  top 
level  metrics  to  both  assess  the  progress  of  the  reengineering  effort  and  to  stimulate  continuing 
effort  to  meet  the  goals 

RECOMMENDATION  32:  We  recommend  that  senior  acqubition  managers  use 
‘^stretch”  goals  to  establish  top  level  metrics  to  motivate  implementation  of  the  features  of 
the  reengineered  oversight  and  review  process  and  to  measure  results. 

b.  Customer  Satisfaction.  We  believe  that  it  is  vital  for  the  DAE  to  monitor  the 
evolution  of  the  reengineered  system  on  the  basis  of  its  customers'  perceptions.  At  some  point 
each  system  stakeholder  becomes  a  customer  for  information  and  a  producer  of  added  value. 
These  include  the  user,  program  manager,  OSD  staffs  CAEs  and  thdr  staffs,  PEOs,  Joint  Staff, 
and  the  various  inspection,  administration  and  audit  agencies  involved.  Each  of  these 
stakeholders'  perceptions  is  needed  to  gain  a  meaningful  understanding  of  the  total  system  and 
how  the  DAE  must  manage  it  over  time.  We  think  that  the  DAE  needs  to  periodically 


^  Hall,  Gene,  and  others.  “How  to  Make  Reengineering  Really  Work.”  Harvard  Business  Review.  November- 
D««mber  1993,  pp  119-131. 
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commission  customer  satisfaction  surveys  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  customer  perceptions  of 
the  process  change  as  our  reengineering  proposals  take  effect.  The  surveys  would  also  help  the 
DAE  decide  which  areas  need  more  woric. 

RECOMMENDATION  33;  We  recommend  that  the  DAE  commissicc  periodic  customer 
satisfaction  surveys  to  help  assess  the  progress  of  the  reengineering  process  and  to  find 
other  improvement  opportunities  that  may  emerge  as  the  oversight  and  review  system 
evolves. 
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Vffl.  SUMMARY 


Starting  with  Secretary  Perry's  “Mandate  for  Cnange,”  our  vision  and  stretch  goals,  thiu  report 
has  proposed  a  reengineered  oversight  and  review  process  and  provided  thirty-three  separate 
recomnienuations.  Much  of  the  report  migiit  be  classified  as  streamlining,  but  we  believe  our  goal 
of  reducing  Acquisition  Program  Baseline  breaches  goes  beyond  streamlining  and  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  That  is,  we  must  create  an  environment  which  constructs  sound  programs  in  the  first 
place  and  gives  them  the  requisite  long  term  commitment  and  stability.  Only  then  can  we  have  a 
process  worth  controlling.  Enhancing  the  role  of  the  warfighter,  adopting  a  more  robust 
affordability  process,  changing  incentives,  and  creating  Joint  Acquisition  Executives  on  an 
experimental  basis  are  some  of  the  features  that  seek  to  create  this  environment. 

Many  of  our  reengineered  processes  speak  to  reducing  cycle  time.  While  major  drivers  exist 
outside  of  oversight  and  review,  adopting  a  three  milestone  process  and  a  single  formal  review 
prior  to  milestone  decisions  will  reduce  both  decision  times  and  their  variances-which  are  even 
more  disruptive.  Beyond  the  specific  mechanisms  we  propose,  the  most  important  recurring 
theme  is  one  of  tailoring  i''  processes  rather  than  tailoring-out.  This  is  embodied  in  the  DAE's 
ability  to  elevate  MBlestone  decisions  when  appropriate,  to  enter  the  information  net  where 
indicated,  and  to  require  acquisition  documentation  only  where  it  helps  manage.  We  are 
convinced  our  recommendations  will  drastically  reduce  the  cost  of  oversight  and  review  without 
sacrificing  quality  or  increasing  risk. 

Though  some  may  still  debate  the  degree  of  change  needed,  workforce  reductions  are  a  feet  of  life 
and  must  drive  our  process  design  at  all  levels.  Most  reductions  will  continue  to  come  out  of  field 
activities  We,  the  PAT,  have  offered  several  specific  reductions  on  contractor  oversight,  such  as 
increased  emphasis  on  past  performance  in  source  selections  and  responsible  use  of  contractor 
self-governance.  However,  we  the  Defense  Acquisition  Corps,  must  continue  to  challenge  the 
value  we  add  in  our  interaction  with  industry  and  endeavor  to  become  industry's  preferred 
customer. 

Finally,  reengineering  is  fundamentally  about  cultural  change  and  top  down  commitment.  Our 
military  departments  can  rise  above  consensus  if  leadership  will  accept  nothing  less  Integrated 
product  teams  can  break  down  functional  barriers  only  when  our  most  senior  functional  leaders 
are  cheering  them  on  fi-om  the  sidelines  Participants  from  different  organizations  can  be  members 
of  the  same  team  if  their  respective  leaders  agree  there  is  only  one  team.  We  realize  our  report 
poses  a  number  of  leadership  challenges,  but  we  see  that  our  choice  is  between  changing  culture 
and  paying  a  price  our  nation  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay. 
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APPENDIX  A 


ANALYTICAL  APPROACH 


ASSIMILATING  THE  DATA 

The  PAT  researched  and  analyzed  a  significant  amount  of  information  and  data  to  reach  their 
conclusions  and  final  recommendations.  Some  of  the  assertions  and  decisions  outlined  in  the  main 
paper  of  this  report  emerged  from  our  accumulated  years  of  personal  acquisition  experience. 
(Annex  A-1  to  this  Appendix  lists  the  team  members,  accompanied  by  a  brief  biography.)  Others 
are  based  on  anecdotal  experiences  fi'om  a  variety  of  sources;  people  in  the  acquisition  process 
(see  Annex  A-2  for  those  interviewed)  and  past  studies  (  see  Annex  A-3  for  reference  material 
used).  In  some  areas,  we  made  actual  calculations  and  quantified  analyses  to  examine  trends  and 
to  assess  relative  “goodness”  of  concepts  being  explored. 

THE  TEAM  APPROACH 

With  the  charge  to  “start  with  a  clean  sheet  of  paper”  in  reengineering  the  acquisition  oversight 
and  review  process,  we  spent  days  developing  a  team  view  of  “Where  We  Need  To  Go”  in 
Defense  Acquisition  and  a  vision  statement  for  the  new  processes.  We  divided  into  two  teams, 
with  membership  on  each  balanced  between  program  manager/PEO  and  staff  experience  as  well 
as  Component  afiSliation. 

Each  sub-team's  in-depth  brainstorming  and  the  total  team's  iterative  discussions  and  red-teaming 
led  to  a  consensus  on  decisions  to  be  answered  at  Milestone  reviews,  on  critical  questions  to  be 
answered  at  each  review  and  for  useful  oversight,  and  the  essential  information  and  data  sources 
required  for  both  oversight  and  review.  Speakers  fi’om  various  aspects  of  today's  processes 
provided  their  perspectives  on  the  current  process.  They  gave  their  insights  on  the  added  value 
and  burdens/costs  of  the  various  asperts.  Asked  where  they  saw  potential  changes  to  the  process 
to  make  it  better  and/or  more  affordable,  the  speakers  provided  their  ideas  for  PAT  consideration. 
These  ideas  aided  in  the  refinement  of  the  basic  characteristics  needed  in  the  process. 

CAPTURING  THE  PROCESSES 

Our  thought  processes  leading  to  who  should  make  the  decision  and  who  should  answer  the 
critical  questions  (Figure  A-1)  were  captured  quantitatively  in  team-generated  matrices.  Ranking 
of  five  criteria  determined  the  appropriate  level  of  who  should  answer  the  critical  questions.  The 
criteria  were  proximity  to  the  information,  breadth  of  knowledge  (corporate  viewpoint), 
objectivity,  experience  and  accountability/authority.  Our  rationale  for  the  relative  rankings  was 
also  captured  As  an  example,  while  the  program  manager  may  be  rated  as  closest  to  the 
information  on  whether  the  program  is  ready  to  proceed,  he/she  may  not  be  rated  very  high  on  the 
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objectivity  and  breadth  of  knowledge  criteria.  Similarly,  potential  “answerers”  at  the  OSD  level 
may  rate  high  on  the  objectivity  criteria,  but  they  may  fall  short  on  accountability  and  on 
proximity  to  the  information  Finding  the  ^propriate  level  at  which  the  question  should  be 
answered  was  not  a  totally  definitive  exercise.  In  many  of  the  matrices,  ratings  indicated  that 
several  people  would  do  a  good  job  of  answering  the  question. 

MODEL  DEVELOPMENT 

Individual  models  dl^er  in  assigning  which  of  these  ‘  good’  answer  s(  wees  would  be  used. 
Individual  models  also  added  mechanisms  to  adjust  the  ratings.  For  instance,  to  increase 
objectivity  (and  hence  the  CAE's  confidence).  Model  2  added  a  Steering  Group  of  functionals  at 
the  PEO  level  to  air  and  resolve  differing  viewpoints  prior  to  going  to  a  higher-level  review.  This 
then  affected  the  overall  ratings.  For  some  of  the  questions,  on  the  other  hand,  one  source  for  the 
answer  was  clearly  the  best. 

We  used  the  same  criteria  and  basic  process  to  define  who  appropriately  m^es  the  actual  review 
decision  to  go,  stop,  or  do  more  work,  or  the  actual  oversight  decision  to  do  nothing,  intervene  or 
get  more  information. 

As  sub-teams,  and  eventually  the  total  team,  came  together  on  the  basic  needs  of  review  and 
oversight,  several  individuals  developed  preliminary  visuals  of  the  information  flows  emer^g 
from  the  discussions.  When  presented  to  the  total  team,  they  began  to  define  the  range  of 
possible  process  improvements.  Sub-teams  turned  to  brainstorming  barriers  to  implementation 
across  the  range  of  processes. 

With  insights  fi’om  even  more  speakers  and  the  results  of  the  discussions  on  barriers  and  matrices, 
refinement  of  information  flows  generated  sue  models  which  came  to  be  known  as  Models  A 
through  F.  These  “models”  ranged  fi’om  a  single  joint  agency  with  radical  organizational  changes 
to  the  basic  structure  of  today  with  radical  process  changes.  Analysis  efforts  turned  to  an  iterative 
process  of  research  on  aspects  of  individual  models,  refinement  of  the  models,  presentation  to  the 
total  team,  and  incorporation  of  fixes  to  address  red-teaming  comments. 

PRELIMINARY  DRAFT  FOR  COMMENT 

At  this  point,  we  provided  a  preliminary  draft  to  the  OSD  Acquisition  Reform  Senior  Steering 
Group  for  review  and  comments  fi’om  the  acquisition  community.  Reasons  for  airing  the 
preliminary  draft  were  twofold;  to  be  upfi’ont  with  the  acquisition  community  on  our  direction 
and  the  processes  being  followed,  and  to  gain  insights/comments  as  a  sanity  check  on  specific 
models  which  were  emerging. 
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MODEL  APPLICATION 


Anned  with  comments  from  a  number  of  reviewers,  insights  from  more  speakers,  and  early 
model-modified  matrices  of  who  should  answer  the  questions  and  who  should  make  the  decisions, 
two  “balanced”  panels  convened  to  “grade”  and  red-team  the  model  concepts  (Nominal  Group 
technique)  Using  agreed-to  criteria  which  correlated  directly  with  “Where  We  Need  To  Go,”  the 
Vision  statement,  and  with  weightings  of  the  criteria  as  determined  directly  by  the  values  assigned 
by  the  team  individuals,  we  discussed,  critiqued  and  “graded”  the  models.  Total  team  discussions 
and  assessment  of  comments  by  model  proponents  allowed  merging  of  models  with  similar 
features,  elimination  of  non-implement2i)le  features,  and  extraction  of  core  features  from  all 
models. 

The  resulting  models.  Models  1  through  4,  forced  development  of  new  sub-teams.  These  sub¬ 
teams  focused  on  refinement  of  the  models  and  implementation  plans.  Total  team  discussions 
focused  on  critically  examining  feasibility  of  the  model  concepts  and  the  barriers  to  realistic 
implementation.  Panels  were  once  again  established  to  “grade”  the  resulting  models  against 
slightly  modified  criteria  and  criteria  “weightings.” 

CORE  CONCEPTS 

More  and  more  core  concepts  emerged  from  the  discussions,  leaving  only  a  few  unique 
characteristics  of  any  of  the  four  models.  The  core  concepts  and  four  model 
descriptions/implementation  plans  made  up  the  first  draft  of  the  final  report,  which  was  again  sent 
out  for  comment.  Meanwhile,  individuals  or  teams  volunteered  to  draft  implementation  plans  for 
the  core  concepts.  Other  volunteers  started  putting  the  core  process  together  in  text  and  visuals. 
Aspects  that  had  not  been  fully  developed  previously,  such  as  the  cost  of  review  and  oversight 
and  requirements  for  documentation,  were  assigned  to  teams  for  further  research  and  refinement. 

DISPOSITION  OF  COMMENTS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  developed  a  sub-team,  charged  with  examination  and  documentation  of  all  comments  and 
their  disposition  Frequent  status  briefings  of  the  comments  received  and  input  on  the  disposition 
within  individual  report  sections  allowed  continuous  monitoring  of,  and  agreement  on,  comment 
disposition 

We  spent  our  last  weeks  red-teaming  the  recommendations  and  their  implementation  plans  Many 
refinements  occurred;  some  issues  were  placed  in  the  “PAT  considered,  but  idea  needs  more 
examination”  category.  Finally,  we  documented  the  core  ideas  in  a  new  visual  and  description 
that  represented  our  overall  views  on  improvements  needed  in  the  acquisition  oversight  and 
review  process. 
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ACQUISITION  REFORM  OVERSIGHT  AND  REVIEW 
PROCESS  ACTION  TEAM 

BIOGRAPHIES 


•  DAVID  K.  ANDERSON  -  Assistant  DAB  Executive  -  Secretary  in  OUSD  (A&T)  for  1 6 
years;  Official  DoD  point  of  contact  on  5000. 1/.2;  Project  Engineer  on  US  Army  night  vision 
goggles  foi  8  years;  2  years  experience  on  TOW/DRAGON  and  M-60  thermal  sight  source 
selections;  Certified  member  of  DoD  Acquisition  Corps;  two  US  Patents;  BS  in  Physics,  MS 
in  R&D  administration,  total  of  30  years  in  Acquisition. 

•  EDMUND  R.  ANDERSON  -  Serving  as  a  PM  for  PEO(CU).  PM  for  Cruise  MissUes  and 
UAV  Battlefield  Synchronization  Program;  and  does  PEO(CU)  program  strategies  for  technology 
insertion  in  support  of  user  requests.  Performs  organization  and  staffing  assessments  including 
training  IPTs.  Level  IH  Acquisition  Corps  cert,  with  25  yrs  experience.  BS  in  Mechanical 
Engineering/Aerospace.  Advanced  Degrees  in  Statistical  Design  (Certified)  and  Engineering 
Management  (MS).  DPM  for  TSSAM  1986-1993. 

®  NEAL  W.  ATKINSON  -  Member  of  the  SES;  over  30  years  Acquisition  experience  and 
currently  the  Deputy  PEO  Communications  Systems,  Army;  Other  Acquisition  Experience 
includes;  Director  of  Acquisition  and  Engineering,  US  Army  Commumcations.  Electronics 
Command,  PM/DPM  of  several  Army  Program  Management  Office,  Education  -  BS/MS  in 
Electrical  Engineering;  FeUow  -  Princeton  University,  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
Intematiorral  Affairs;  DSMC  -  Executive  Management  Course. 

•  JOHN  G.  BARANOWSKI  -  Special  Assistant  to  the  ASN,  RDA  Staff,  for  Acquisition 
Reform;  15  yrs  with  the  NAVAIRSYSCOM  as  the  Assistant  Program  Manager  for  Logistics 
for  USN/USMC  Aircraft  engines;  Production  Support  Team  Leader  for  the  AV-8B  and  A-6 
aircraft.  Deputy  Assistant  Program  Manager  for  Logistics  for  the  AV-8B  Night  Attack 
Program  and  Assistant  Program  Manager  for  Logistics  for  the  OV-10  Program;  Level  HI 
Certified  and  Acquisition  Prof  Community  member;  DSMC  PMC  Graduate,  1988. 

•  COL  (S)  PATRICIA  M.  BAYLESS,  USAF  -  Acquisition  Staff  Officer,  Weapon  Systems 
Team,  HQ  Defense  Contract  Management  Command,  19  years  Acquisition  experience;  Level 
HI  Certification  in  Contracting;  DCMC  DAES  Focal  Point;  Director  of  Contracting  -  ACAT 
I  D  Program;  Deputy  Director,  R&D  Contracting;  Deputy  Director,  Contract  Management, 
Manufacturing,  Quality  and  Operational  Contracting,  HQ  AFLC,  Procuring  Contracting 
Officer,  Administrative  Contracting  Officer. 
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•  TERESA  A.  BROOKS  -  Procurement  Analyst,  Defense  Systems  Procurement  Strategies, 
OUSD(A&T),  Procurement  Analyst,  HQs  Air  Force  Systems  Command  •  1986-1992; 
Procuring  Contracting  OflBcer,  Contraa  Negotiator,  Price  Analyst  at  AF  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division  -  1979-1986;  Acquisition  Corps  Level  HI;  1991 ICAF  Graduate;  16  years 
Acquisition  experience. 

•  COL(P)  JOHN  S.  CALDWELL,  JR.,  USA  -  Military  Assistant,  Major  Systems 
Acquisition,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  Reform);  Project  Manager, 
ABRAMS  Tank  Systems  -  July  90  -July  94;  Joint  Staffs  J-5;  Army  Stais^  ODCSOPS  and 
OCSA;  Tank  Battalion  Commander;  Acquisition  Corps  (10  years  Acquisition  experience);  7 
years  in  ABRAMS  Program  Office. 

•  VICKI  CAREY  -  US  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM).  14  Years  Acquisition 
experience;  Presently  Chief  Acquisition  Policy  and  Executive  Secretariat  to  Special 
Operations  Acquisition  Board  at  USSOCOM.  Previously  PM  at  ASCAVPAFB  for  8  yrs 
(Managed  International,  Joint,  SAR,  and  AF  programs),  also  previous  Test  Manager  at 
ASCAVPAFB  for  3  yrs;  1991  DSMC  Graduate;  Program  Management  Level  III  certified. 

•  CHARLES  B.  COCHRANE  -  Professor,  Acquisition  Policy  Dept.,  DSMC;  US  Army 
Combat  Developments,  Field  Artillery  School  -  1979-1982;  J-3,  Joint  Staff,  1982-1984; 
HQDA,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (RDA)  -  1984-1987;  Army  StaflT  Action  Officer 
for  Implementation  of  Packard  Com.  Rpt;  Acquisition  Staff  OfficCT  for  HQDA 
Implementation  of  DoD  Reorganization  Act;  Developed  the  PEO  structure  for  the  Army; 
Certified  Level  III  Program  Management. 

•  PATRICIA  J.  COOK  -  Principal  Assistant  to  the  Director  for  Acquisition  Policy  and  Eval. 
at  the  US  Army  Materiel  Sys  Analysis  Activity  (reporting  to  Army  Materiel  Cmd);  20  years 
Acq.  experience  -  fi-om  test  design,  and  technical  independent  evaluation  of  both  tank  and 
command  and  control  systems  to  Chief  of  Combat  Survivability  Analysis  Branch;  AMSAA 
Test  and  Eval  Mgr  and  Chrmn  of  the  AMSAA  Quality  Council;  Certified  Level  III 
Acquisition. 

•  LT  COL  STEPHEN  M.  DEFRANK  JR,  USAF  -  Acquisition  Staff  Officer,  BS  Electrical 
Engineering,  MS  Engineer  Administration;  1 3  years  Systems  Acquisition  Experience;  3  years 
HQAF  -  Set  policy  for  T&E;  3  years  AFMC/IG  -  Acquisition  Inspector;  3  years  Direaor, 
Multiservice  Test  Team;  4  years  Joint  Maj.  Systems  Program  Office,  Acquisition  Corps; 
Certified  level  III  Program  Manager;  Certified  level  III  T&E  Manager;  Certified  Level  HI 
Systems  Engineer. 
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»  COL  RICHARD  A.  ENGEL,  USA  -  PM  Survivability  Systems,  PEO  Armored  Systems 
Modernization;  Director,  Plans  &  Programs,  SARDA  (1991-92);  Commander,  Detroit  Tank 
Plant  ( 1 988-90);  APM,  Readiness  &  Fielding,  ABRAMS  Tank  ( 1 986-88);  Deputy 
Operational  Test  Director  (Logistics)(  1977-79);  13  Years  Acquisition  experience;  Certified 
level  ID  Acquisition  Corps. 


Previously  as  Program  Manager,  E-8C  (Joint  STARS),  served  as  principal  action  ofiBcer  for  ‘ 


of  Munitions,  6  years;  Branch  Head,  Materials  Science  Branch,  and  Weapons  Program 
Manager,  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center  (75-88);  Project  Manager;  Weapons  Systems 
Development  (’68-75);  Development  and  Acquisition  experience  -  26  years.  Level  III 
Acquisition  Corps  Certified. 

•  STUART  F.  LAYMAN  -  Staff  Specialist  in  the  Office  of  the  Undersecretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  and  Technology/Director,  Test  and  Evaluation;  26  years  acquisition, 
experience  -  Night  Vision  and  Electro-Optical  Center,  AMC,  Army  DC SLOG;  Electronic 


•  TERRY  R.  LITTLE  -  Program  Director  for  the  Joint  Direa  Attack  Munition,  an  ACAT 
ID  program.  Previously  the  program  manager  for  two  highly  classified  major  acquisition 
programs  as  well  as  the  Air  Force  program  manager  for  the  Joint  Short  Range  Air-to-Air 
Missile.  Twelve  years  experience  as  manager  of  major  acquisition  programs;  total  weapons 
acquisition  experience  is  20  years;  Level  III  Program  Manager. 

•  DAVE  MULLINS  •  Computer  Specialist,  ODASD,  C3I  Acquisition,  5  years;  Contract 
Specialist,  Air  Force,  4  years;  Procurement  Analyst,  GSA  (10  years);  Masters  Degree  in 
procurement  and  contracting;  Certified  Level  IE  in  Acquisition  Corps,  19  years  acquisition 
experience. 

•  ABDI NAZARI  -  Special  Assistant  for  Acquisition  Programs  to  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (OUSD)  Environmental  Quality  (EQ),  9  years  of  Ship  Systems 
acquisition  programs  experience,  R&D  to  production;  Director,  Environmental  Programs, 
including  (SSN-21,  NSSN)  Submarines,  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command,  Submarine 
Directorate,  Selected  for  NAVSEA  Commander’s  (Executive)  Development  Program. 

•  JO  ANN  NICHOLS  -  Air  Force  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council  (AFSARC); 
Executive.  Sec.;  Program  Analyst;  AF  liaison  with  OSD  on  DAB  matters;  10  years 
Acquisition  experience;  Assists  program  and  Acquisition  staffs  on  preparing  ACAT  ID,  IC, 
and  II  programs  for  AFSARC  &  DAB  review  This  includes  AFSARC  &  DAB  policy 
guidance;  SAF/AQ  focal  point  on  Milestone  0  programs. 

•  LARRY  W.  NOGGLE,  Ph  D.  -  Deputy  Systems  Support  Manager  for  the  F-22,  6.5  years 
as  the  Deputy  System  Program  Director  (F/EF-1 1 1  and  classified  programs);  5  years  on 
Secretariat  Staff  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Acquisition); 
Member  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Corps  and  certified  level  IH  (Program  Management  and 
Acquisition  Logistics),  Graduate  of  DSMC  -  PMC,  ICAF,  and  FEI. 

•  DR  JAMES  E.  PRICE  -  Chair,  Integrative  Program  Management  Depanment,  Defense 
Systems  Management  College  (DSMC),  Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU),  Ft.  Belvoir, 
VA,  Project  Manager  for  several  large  scale  OSD-level  joint  service  information  system 
programs,  13  Years  of  Acquisition  experience;  Published  and  lectured  extensively;  certified 
Level  in  Program  Management.. 

•  LT  COL  J.  STERLING  PRICE,  USAF  -  HQ,  Air  Force  Materiel  Command  staff  officer. 

1 5  years  in  acquisition:  sbc  in  missile,  sensor  and  radar  program  offices,  six  in  field 
management  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  program  contracts.,  DSMC's  Program  Manager 
Course  graduate.  Level  III  Program  Management  certified,  member  Acquisition  Corps.  BS 
Industrial  Management,  Georgia  Tech.  MS  Logistics  Management,  AFfT. 
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®  CAP!  (SEL)  L  M.  BUD  SAW^TR,  USN  -  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  (PMS  325), 
Project  Manager  for  New  Start  Acquisition  Programs  and  Mine  Counter  Measures  Support 
Ship  (MCS),  Certified  level  m  Progrtn  Manager/DSMC  (Program  Manager  Course 
graduate);  17  years  Acquisition  experience;  B.S.  Naval  Architecture,  USNA,  M.S.  Mechanical 
Engineering,  USNTGS. 

®  COL  JEANNE  C.  SUTTON,  USAF  -  Chiefs  Theater  Defense  International  Programs, 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization;  10  years  acquisition  experience;  Level  ID  certified- 
Program  Manager;  DSMC  and  ICAF.  Won  the  1992  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Distinguished  Essay  Award  for  published  article:  “Marrying  Commercial  and  Military 
Technologies- A  Strategy  for  Technological  Supremacy.” 
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INDIVIDUALS  CONTACTED  BY  THE  PROCESS  ACTION  TEAM 


Acquisition  Eiecutives/Deputies 
Dr.  Paul  Kaminski 

Ms.  Nora  Slatkin 

Mr  Gilbert  Decker 

Mr.  Clark  Feisier 

Mrs  Darleen  Druyun 

Mr  Gary  Smith 


Undersecretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  & 
Technology) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research, 
Development  &  Acquisition) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Research, 
Development  &  Acquisition) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Acquisition  &  Management) 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  (Acquisition  &  Management) 

Deputy  for  Acquisition,  United  States  Sp>ecial 
Operations  Command 


OSD  Staff 

Mr.  I.  N.  Blickstein 
Mr.  Ronald  Garant 
Mr.  Frank  Kendall 

Mr.  Noel  Longuemare 

Mr.  David  McNichol 
Mrs  Colleen  Preston 

Dr  George  Schneiter 

Acquisition  Reform  Senior 
Steering  Group 


Director,  OSD  Acquisition  Program  Integration 
Director  of  Investments,  OSD  Comptroller 
Former  Chairman,  OSD  Tactical  Systems 
Committee 

Principal  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  &  Technology) 

Chairman,  OSD  Cost  Analysis  Improvement  Group 
Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition 
Reform) 

Chairman,  OSD  Strategic  &  Tactical  Conventional 
Systems  Committee 


Joint  Staff 

RADM  F.  W  Lacroix  Deputy  Director  for  Force  Structure  &  Resources, 

J-8  Joint  Staff 

Panel  of  Joint  Staff  Officers 
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Svsttm  Commander 
VADM  G.  Sterner 


PEOs/Deputies 
MG  John  Longhouser 

BG  David  Gust 

Mr.  John  DeSalme 

Mr.  Jerry  Chapin 

COL  John  Stoddart 

Panel  of  Air  Force 

Program  Executive 
Panel  of  Navy 

Program  Executive 

Others 

MAJ  Tim  Crosby 
Mr.  Tom  Dolan 
Mr.  Dan  Fink 

Mr.  John  Hickok 

Dr.  Walter  Laberge 

Mr.  Richard  Russell 


Commander,  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command 


•«r 

Army  Program  Executive  Officer,  Armored  Systems 
Modernization 

Army  Program  Executive  OfiBcer,  Communications 
Systems 

Navy  Program  Executive  Officer  Space, 
Communications  &  Sensors 
Army  Deputy  Program  Executive  Officer,  Armored 
Systems  Modernization 

Army  Program  Executive  Officer,  Tactical  Wheeled 
Vehicles 


Officers 

Officers 


Army  Comanche  Program  Office 
Defense  Systems  Management  College 
Deputy,  Integrated  Logistics  Support  Policy  & 
Assessment,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Defense  Systems  Management  College  (A- 12 
Program) 

Visiting  Professor,  Defense  Systems  Management 
College 

Hughes  Electro-Optical  Systems  Division 
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REFERENCE  MATERIAL 


DIRECTIVES.  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  REGULATIONS 

United  States  House  of  Representatives  Conference  Report  103-712,  Federal  Acquisition 
Streamlining  Act  of  1994,  August  21,  1994. 

Department  of  Defense  Directive  5000. 1,  Defense  Acquisition  Management, 

February  23,  1991, 

Department  of  Defense  Instruction  5000.2/2M,  Defense  Acquisition  Management  Policies  and 
Procedures,  February  23,  1991. 

United  States  Code  Annotated  Title  10  Armed  Forces  1  to  835,  Official  Revision  and 

Codification  of  the  Laws  Relating  to  Armed  Forces  Under  Arrangement  of  Official  Code  of 
the  Laws  of  the  United  States  with  Annotations  from  Federal  and  State  Courts,  1994 
Cumulative  Annual  Pocket  Part  in  back  of  1 983  bound  volume. 


REPORTS  OF  BOARDS.  TASK  FORCES  AND  STUDY  GROUP.  ETC. 

Army  Science  Board.  (July  1994).  Innovative  Acquisition  Strategies  for  the  90s.  1993.Summer 
Study  Final  Report. 

Defense  Science  Board  Task  Force  (March  1984).  1983  Summer  Study  on  Joint  Service 
Acquisition. 

Defense  Science  Board  Task  Force.  (June  1993)  Report  of  the  Defense  Science  Board  (DSB) 
Task  Force  on  Defense  Acquisition  Reform. 

Defense  Science  Board  Task  Force.  (August  1994).  Defense  Acquisition  Reform  (Phase  II). 

Defense  Systems  Management  College.  (April  1994).  An  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
Defense  System  Acquisition  Review  Council  (DSARC)  Volume  I.  Final  Report. 

Defense  Systems  Management  College.  (April  1994).  An  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
Defense  System  Acquisition  Review  Council  (DSARC)  Volume  II.  Final  Report. 
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Drenzer,  Jeffrey  A.  (December  1090).  An  Analysis  of  Weapon  System  Acquisition  Schedules. 
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Grace  Commission.  (1984).  A  private  sector  survey  on  cost  control  Report  to  the  President. 
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Washington,  DC:  US  Department  of  Defense,  Vol.  9,  No.  10,  pp.  1-11. 
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L'ST  OF  ACRONYMS 


ACAT 

Acquisition  Category 

ACTD 

Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demonstration 

ADM 

Acquisition  Decision  Memorandum 

AP 

Acquisition  Plan 

APB 

Acquisition  Program  Baseline 

ARSSG 

Acquisition  Reform  Senior  Steering  Group 

ASC 

ASR 

Acquisition  Strategy  Report 

AID 

Advanced  Technology  Demonstration 

BLRP 

Beyond  Low  Rate  Initial  Production 

CAE 

Component  Acquisition  Executive 

CAIG 

Cost  Analysis  Improvement  Group 

CE 

Concept  Exploration 

CINC 

Commander-in-Chief 

CJCS 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

COD 

Cooperative  Opportunities  Document 

COEA 

Cost  and  Operational  Effectiveness  Analysis 

DAE 

Defense  Acquisition  Executive 

DAES 

Defense  Acquisition  Executive  Summary 

DFARS 

Defense  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  Supplement 

DOD 

Department  of  Defense 

DODD 

Depanment  of  Defense  Directive 

DODI 

Department  of  Defense  Instruction 

DT 

Developmental  Test 

Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Development 

FCT 

Foreign  Comparative  Testing 

ICE 

Independent  Cost  Estimate 

IPT 

Integrated  Product  Team 

J&A 

JROC 

Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council 

LFT&E 

Live  Fire  Test  and  Evaluation 

Low  Rate  Initial  Production 

Milestone  Decision  Authority 

MILCON 

Military  Construction 

Nfission  Need  Statement 

MOP 

Memorandum  of  Policy 

MOU 
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O&M 

0MB 

ORD 

OSD 

OT 

PAT 

PDR 

PM 

PEA 

PEO 

POE 

POM 

PPBS 

R&D 

RDT&E 

RFP 

SAR 

STAR 

TEMP 

use 

VCJCS 


Operations  and  Maintenance 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Operational  Requirements  Document 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Operational  Test 

Process  Action  Team 

Program  Deviation  Report 

Program  Manager 

Program  Environmental  Assessment 

Program  Executive  Officer 

Program  Office  Estimate 

Program  Objective  Memorandum 

Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting  System 

Research  and  Development 

Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation 

Request  for  Proposal 

Selected  Acquisition  Report 

System  Threat  Assessment  Report 

Test  and  Evaluation  Master  Plan 

United  States  Code 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
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